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. PREFACE 


Іт may be thought by some who read this scheme 
of history teaching that the dramatic idea was 
borrowed from Miss Finlay Johnson’s admirable 
book, The Dramatic Method of Teaching. It is fair 
to that excellent teacher to say that I read her 
volume with the greatest pleasure and profit, but 
it is only just to myself to state’ that I first 
attempted the method іп 1900 at New Park Road 
(L.C.C.) School, before Miss Johnson’s book was 
published. 

Since that time I have endeavoured to reduce a 
vague idea to a-defiriite method, and because my ex- 
periments have been successful in my own school 
I venture to communicate my thoughts to my 
fellow-teachers. 

I owe a great deal to many.of Messrs Harrap's 
publications for portions .of. dialogue in the actual 
plays, to Colby’s Selections from the Sources of 
English History, to а multitude of good. historical 
novels, and to many volumes at present reposing on 
the shelves of the British Museum. I acknowledge 
my indebtedness willingly, for it is my belief that 
actual speeches made by historical personages are 
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‘infinitely better in the mouths of our school-children 
than material composed more or less artificially. 

To my recollection of a close and willing perusal 
of Studies in the Teaching of History, by M. W. 
Keatinge, M.A., also, I owe inspiration for several 
of the suggestions offered, although these are not 
given here just as they were written. 


FRED. E. MELTON 


б. 
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History, at least in its state of ideal perfection, is а com- 
pound of poetry and philosophy. It impresses general 
truths on the mind by a vivid representation of particular 
characters and incidents. | 

To make the past present, to bring the distant near, to 
place us in the society of a great man or on the eminence 
which overlooks the field of a mighty battle, to invest with 
the reality of human flesh and blood beings whom we are 
too much inclined to consider as personified gualities in an 
allegory, to call up our ancestors before us with all their 
peculiarities of language, manners, and garb, to show us 
over their houses, to seat us at their tables, to rummage 
their old-fashioned wardrobes, to explain the uses of their 
ponderous furniture, these parts of the duty which properly 
belongs to the historian have been appropriated by the 
historical novelist. On the other hand, to extract the 
philosophy of history, to direct our judgment of events and 
men, to trace the connexion of causes and effects, and to 
draw from the occurrences of former times general lessons 
of moral and political wisdom, has become the business of a 
distinct class of writers—Lorp MACAULAY. 
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TEACHERS' HANDBOOK TO 
_ HARRAPS DRAMATIC HISTORY 


CHAPTER I 


A PLEA FOR HISTORY TEACHING AND THE 
PLACE OF DRAMATIZATION IN IT 


In these days of a lengthy curriculum, history, in 
many elementary schools, has been relegated to the 
background of a thirty to forty minutes’ lesson once 
a week. In that lesson a certain portion of history, 
varying with the demands of the syllabus drawn 
up by the head-master, is taken by the assistants, 
and, though the teacher is trained to make the most 
of voice, gesture, coloured chalks, and other devices, 
yet it is found that ingenuity is taxed to breaking 
point to make the instruction interesting from week 
to week. 

I well remember the method which was employed 
when I was a scholar groping blindly in the dense 
fog of historical detail, and seeking for something 
tangible which should throw much-needed light 
upon the doings and sayings of the world in which 
I found myself. Text-books were given out, and, 
one by one, we children each read aloud a para- 
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graph from the chosen lesson. The reading exercise 


finished, the master enlarged upon the various 
points which struck him аз important with such 
extra knowledge as he possessed, ог invited us to 
ask questions upon details which we did not under- 
stand. To this day I can recall one question which 
I propounded to his great amazement : “ Please, sir, 
why is it that my father goes to work and my mother 
stops at home? Why should not mother go to 
work and father stay at home occasionally ?” Тһе 
answer amazed me, for I was really seeking for 
knowledge which appeared to my young mind to be 
relevant: “ Whatever has that got to do with 
history? ”--а reply which was followed up by а 
lecture upon the value of always sticking to the 
point in question. Still I suppose we covered the 
ground in those days—there is no doubt that we 
worked right through the book—but history never 
became a popular subject. And, moreover, such 
facts as we gleaned were coloured by the text book- 
writer's and the teacher's points of view. Charles 
the First was either an unhappy gentleman most 
harshly treated by rebellious and ungrateful sub- 
jects, ог а scheming scoundrel seeking to convert 
his long-suffering people into servile slaves. Henry 
the Eighth was a bluff, hearty individual, or an 
irreligious, perfidious Bluebeard. Reason we could 


not; deductions were never considered. Week by 
12 
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week the lessons were the same—reading exercise, 
lecture and explanation—and I firmly believe that 
both teacher and scholars reached the last moment of 
the lesson with the inward thought, “ Thank good- 
ness, that’s оуег!” Happily there is but little of 
this at the present time. Text-books are beyond 
reproach; teachers recognize that history, to be 
effective history, must be unbiased and built up 
on solid fact, while the collective life of the people: 
is a more important consideration than the study | 
of incidents connected with a certain monarch's| 
reign. : 

Securing Interest. However, somehow the history 
lesson still lags, and there is great scope for the 
teacher's ingenuity. Sometimes а battle has to be 
traced, and an opportunity is afforded for effective 
illustration ; plans are prepared, and the sections of 
armies—cavalry and infantry—pursue one another 
most realistically upon the blackboard battle-field ; 
the cleverly told narrative is followed by the class 
with almost breathless interest. Children spring up 
here and there to offer advice upon which unit | 
of the British forces should be next advanced to 
overwhelm the enemy, or contemptuously express 
their disdain for some blunder on the part of the 
. opposing general. They seize upon openings, and 
discuss the merits or demerits of a campaign with 
infinite zest, and, oftentimes, with deep sagacity. 

I3 
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And they are happy, for are they not dealing death- 
wounds and ultimate defeat to their country’s foes ? 
Or perhaps the outlines of the life of a great 
character have to be considered. Неге again is 
ample scope for the teacher’s skill. Rough sketches 
serve to show striking incidents in the career of the 
hero; anecdotes and mannerisms clothe the char- 
acter and present a living, breathing personality 
to the inquisitive minds which it is our duty to 
satisfy. 22 
А short time ago I was fortunate enough to be 
present at the gradual unfolding of a lesson on the 
life of Jeanne d'Arc given by the Rev. D. Elsdale, 
а gentleman of uncommon skill in blackboard 
illustration. The subject was commonplace and 
. had been taken time and again with the class by 
the teacher, but never have I seen such enthusiasm . 
shown by the children as they followed eagerly, 
~ Step by step, the events connected with ‘ the Maid,’ 
sketched with lightning -like rapidity upon the 
board. Each line was closely watched, and one 
could almost see the question quivering on expectant 
tongues: " What is this going to Бе?” and the 
“gradual illumination spreading upon the interested 
faces as an angel floated down with the heaven- 
sent message to the girl who slept peacefully among 
her scattered sheep. They knew all about this! 
This was the dream of victory! And so the lesson 
I4 
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ran its smooth and even course. Jeanne mounted 
her horse, drew her sword, and pointed to the 
threatening walls of Orleans. Ah! the gates were 
opening, and Jeanne was riding in triumph into the 
vanquished city. And now she was captured and” 
brought to trial. There was the grim post to which 
she was soon to be tied. Now fire licked round the 
fragile form, and lo! her spirit mounted heavenward 
_ while the cruel flames climbed higher and higher 
about the lifeless, sagging body in their midst. 

“Did you enjoy it?” I asked, when the lesson 
“was over. 

“Rather!” was the collective answer, “it was 
fine!” 

Surely this was interest indeed when a whole 
class could say with such fervour that half an hour 
spent in school was ‘ fine.’ 

Some teachers may say: “But blackboard draw- 
ing is not a strong point with us." The value of : 
illustration does not lie in the beauty of the sketches 

presented, but in the fact that the lines are there, 
however crude, and actually convey a definite 
meaning to the children’s minds. 

But next week comes a political matter as dry 
as the Sahara; and those children, seven days ago, 
keen, wakeful and intelligent, are now dull, lethargic, 
and stupid. Interest has fled. And so, week by 
“week, the spirit of the class ebbs and flows, and, as 
16 2 
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a result, the term examination finds the children 
patchy in their information. Тһе work is known, 
no doubt; events and dates—skeletons of history’s 
pathway—trip easily from the scholars’ tongues ; but 
where lessons lacked interest bare bones are served 
up for the head-master’s consumption, while in the 
lessons which breathed life and struggle the bones 
are clothed with living flesh. 

Which events will be remembered when the child 
has become a citizen ? Which lessons will be stored 
to serve as bedrock іог future argument when 
school is a thing of the past, and, as man or woman, 
the one-time scholar is brought face to face with 
others in the battle of life ? 

Dates are splendid landmarks in history, but they 
form a very poor material from which to fashion a 
finished product of historical thought ! 


Thus, if history is to be taught successfully, some | 
method must be found which will awaken interest ' 


even in the dreary spots of a teacher's syllabus; a: 
device which will call into activity the energies 
which children delight to use. 

We who have been teaching all our days, from 
the time when we were pupil teachers, giving 
weekly criticism lessons, and offering more or less 
satisfactory aid to patient assistants, to the present 
day, when we are receiving similar help, know that 
the one thing which made our lessons “go' was 
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interest. We worked better and more happily when 
the youngsters were keen; we grew fidgety, un- 
certain of temper, and disconnected when the 
children would not attend; yet, through it all, in 
the background of our minds we knew that the 
whole business turned on interest or the lack of it. 
We worked hard enough, in all conscience. True, 
"but the children wanted to be working hard as 
well, and, if they found they could not have a 
finger in the pie, they said in their perverse brains : 
“Very well! there's nothing we can do, so we may 
as well have a ' lark.’ ” ` 

And, after all—though І suppose I shall get into 
trouble for stating such a monstrous theory—there 
is but little harm done if once in a while they do 
have a ‘lark.’ 

The Value of History. But a knowledge of 
history is too necessary for such a lesson to become 
a time for inattention, and the dry portions must 
be made interesting somehow or other. History is. 
valuable; nay, history is invaluable. It is more 
than a ‘cram’ subject, despite the opinion ex- 
pressed by a great university teacher that boys 
should learn no history at school, but should reserve 
the study for the university, or, if the subject must 
be taught, that it should contain no more than the 
pare consideration of isolated facts and dates. How 
алу of our children will go to а university? Yet 
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most of them will have a vote and a voice in the 
government of the country. What splendid use 
they will make of their ballot-papers if they are 
ignorant of the struggles of the past from which 
has come their heritage of freedom in the present ! 
1 History must be taught, and taught intelligently, 
‚ to the poor as well as to the rich, for only thus 
can the rights of man—and woman—be properly 
grasped. 

Such a fact has been recognized throughout the 
centuries by the foremost educationists — a. state- 
ment which may well be illustrated by quotations 
such as the following : d 

An acquaintance with history is the most important 


element in a man's education, and is, as it were, the eye of 
his whole life.—Comenrus. 


The study of such a work [of history] under an intelligent 
teacher becomes indeed the key of knowledge and of wisdom, 
—Dr ARNOLD. 


And, if it is not presumption to place my thoughts 
in juxtaposition with the beliefs of such men, I 
cannot help feeling that history is the central 
subject of all instruction, for arithmetic, geography, 
grammar, science, and the other lessons of the class- 
room are closely intertwined with and dependent 
upon the development of historical detail. 

Dramatization. So far I have endeavoured to 
show that there are two valuable methods which 
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the teacher can call to his aid in history-presentation | 


2 —plackboard illustration and vivid description— 


ү 


= 


i 
f 


“А 
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a 
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but that even these will fail where a particularly dry 
phase of the subject has to be considered. And 
they will fail, more or less quickly, in all lessons, for 
the illustrated lecture palls on children after a time. 
The student of tender age demands some oppor- 
tunity of working for himself, and that demand will 
have to be satisfied, or even the most conscientious 
pupil will become inattentive. Reasoning powers 
must be exercised, deductions must be made. It is 
only the lazy children who desire to be fed with a 
spoon ; the healthy type want to be doing for them- 
selves, and such a desire is satisfied in dramatization. 


1 Illustrate, and you have vividness; describe, and 


you see the man; dramatize, and you have vivid- 
ness and life together, while the child absorbs the 
actual personality of the character he portrays and 
the environment in which that character lived, 


' moved, and had his being. 


Let me make it quite clear that dramatization 
will fail if insisted upon continually. It is an aid, 
not a ‘cure-all.’ Illustrated lectures are splendid, 
but they are not eternally satisfying; deductive 
lessons are admirable, but they are not constantly 
useful; dramatization is good, but it must not be 


сы] overdone. We must ring the changes upon the 


three methods, and not ride any one aid to death. 
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If this be done, it becomes the teacher's hobby, not 
the children's delight, and familiarity, be it remem- 
bered, breeds contempt. Children do not always 
need pictures any more than they continually wish 
to be reasoning from the known to the unknown; 
just as surely it is not good for them to be ever up | 
and doing, slaying, declaiming, plotting, or march- 
ing, as they must be if dramatization is insisted 
upon at each lesson. - 
The Danger of Interest, Yet the dramatic method, 
. when employed, has other advantages than the 
gaining of ‘class interest.’ Such a gain is а great 
deal, but it is not everything. Personally, I believe 
that too much is done to ‘ interest’ children at the 
present time, and, as a direct consequence, they 
leave school and refuse to touch any form of em- 
ployment which entails dull, uninteresting ‘ grind.’ 
Stony patches cannot always be turned into grassy 
paths, hard ‘ grind’ has to be done, memory exercises 
must be set, examination tests must be given, for only 
thus can character be successfully formed. If, as 
a result of the “learning made easy’ system of 
to-day, we are going to let loose upon the busy 
world young men and women who are not willing 
to take the rough with the smooth, the dreary 
routine with more attractive duties, blank failure 
will be the sole honest judgment upon our efforts. 
The wise teacher, in dealing with his embryo citizens, 
21 
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insists upon all the features of everyday life enter- 
ing into the lessons of the school. Тһе mental 
digestion must not be spoiled by constant luxury. 
Dry crusts have to be masticated patiently—cake is 
the reward for virtue. 

I have found it a very good rule, after some dry- 
as-dust facts have been satisfactorily stored away 
in the recesses of the children's minds, to say: “ We 
have been working hard and deserve a holiday. 


. Let us have a change. Shall we try to make up а 


play on such and such an event, see what pictures 
we can draw dealing with so and so, or shall I tell 
you some stories about this, that, or the other? ” 
Turn the matter the other way, however; teach 
by picture-lessons, tale-telling, and plays week in 
and week out, and then, suddenly, insist upon an 
exercise in memory, and the suggestion is immedi- 
ately resented. ; 

No better maxim can be inculcated into those 
young lives with which we come in contact than this : 
“ Valuable knowledge cannot be obtained without 
effort.” Lessons must be made interesting to а 
certain degree, but there must also be a definite 
return for the interest. Dramatization gives that 
return in many ways. 2, 

The Advaniages of the Dramatic Method. Those 
who remember the Savoy comic opera The Emerald 


Isle will doubtless recall ‘ Blind Murphy’s’ lament 
22 Rat ; 
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when he found that his ‘brogue’ was in danger of 
destruction by the legislation of a new viceroy : 
Of Viceroys tho’ we’ve had a rather 
large assortment, 
There’s never been 
One half so keen 
As this one, on Deportment. 
It is the ruling fad which marks-his 
constitution, 
Deportment, and, 
You'll understand, 
The art of Elocution. 


And shall a man stand tamely by 

And be of brogue bereft now, 

Because a Lord Lieutenant’s fad 

Has made him education mad ? 

Ireland, stand for your rights, and why ? 
For your rights is all that’s left now ! 

The most noticeable features of school life are 
the monotonous intonation and mumbling speech 
of the scholars, together with the slovenly postures 
they assume. It is the great exception, rather than 
the rule, to find clear speech and smart carriage. 
And these faults are difficult to eradicate, for many 
parents look upon the endeavour to make their - 
children talk and walk properly as tending to 
inculcate conceit. However, it is our duty to correct 
these errors, particularly when we find the reading 
voice lifeless, full of provincial accent enriched with 
affectation, and the speaking voice, used in answering 

23 
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questions, indistinct and toneless. The whole atmo- 
sphere is artificial. 

Get the youngsters into the playground, talk 
quietly to them on the way to school or home, and 
the natural voice comes to the surface, still accented, 
but now full of modulation, inflexion, and vigour. 

Surely the natural voice should be present in 
school, and the value of speech, fluent, easy, and 
distinct, be one of the first points on which we insist. 
That children can read is good, but when they read 
at home or elsewhere than in school the scanning is 
` silent. It is speech which counts in the busy world ; 
it is the voice which gives power and charm to 
individuality. 

- A speech full of point and sparkling with wit 
becomes trite and meaningless when badly delivered, 
Whereas а clear and musical-speaking voice, coupled 
with a knowledge of elocution, has been, is, and will 
be a powerful factor in the success of many people, 
and we, as teachers, should strive first to become 
models of diction, and then to make our pupils at 
least colourable imitations of ourselves. 

Not long ago I was present when a class of children 
unknown to me were busied with recitation. They 
came from quite poor homes, but their speech was 
extravagant, rich with affectation. In country dis- 
tricts this failing is prominent; from what seed it 

MT I cannot say. I have found it one of my 
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hardest tasks to make children enunciate such 
common words as ‘my’ and ‘mine.’ Instead 
of the open-mouthed sound, pus constantly hears a 
word НАНЫ -way- between ‘my’. and ‘ may,’ while 
‘mine’ becomes almost ‘ main.’ 

Of course we all agree that such provincialisms 

as ‘deskies’ for ‘desks’ and “cow'us' for 
` *cowhouse' should be destroyed, but very often 
‘in striving to correct such faults the children step 
over the other border-line and become afflicted with 
a drawl. Affectation is just as ае а fault 
аз а provincial accent. 

Тһе dramatic method gives one the opportunity 
to introduce natural free speech in the school, and 
affords many chances of giving informal lessons in 
elocution. When a child is endeavouring to portray | „ғ 
grief, anger, fear, or pleasure, the tone unconsciously | 
alters, and such exercises react beneficially upon the : 
reading lessons. 

Gesture, too, is a subject well worth consideration. 
Wye insist upon drill, and point to its utility as a 
‘ giver of health.’ Gesture is informal drill, natural 
and unrestrained ; and, just as free play is preferable 
to organized games, so free gesture is a greater 
delight to our scholars than the formal exercises. . 
And, after a little practice, it is marvellous with 
what fidelity the children imitate actions suited to 
the words they speak. Though here it must be 

25 
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mentioned that gesture does not necessarily mean 
а movement of the limbs; a muscle at work in the 
face is as much a gesture as the most violent motion 
of the body. All children are born actors. They 
imitate everybody. Little mannerisms, tricks of 
walking, hand motions, and facial peculiarities are 
copied faultlessly. If such a gift—and it is a gift, 
although sometimes its manifestation is unpleasant, 
—is natural, surely it can be directed into proper 
channels in the school. It is upon a child’s natural 
capabilities we build, and no single natural capability 
should be allowed to run to waste. -Even winks, sly 
nudges, and the making of faces convey a wealth 
of meaning to the children. Cannot we turn this 
wealth into a storehouse of riches from which to. 
draw inside the classroom? Мо one will deny 
that action is a delight to the young. Let us 
act then; and, through the inborn gifts of the 
Scholars, let us educate without the children 
being conscious of the fact that they are learning 
modulation, correct enunciation, and restraint of 
limb. 

Itis natural to fight. Therefore in the gymnasium 
we teach children to box, and impress upon them 
` that coolness and skill are preferable to puna 
and brute force. 

It is natural for children to play. Therefore we 
гаа them definite sports that they may learn that 
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the individual must sacrifice selfish desires to the 
interests of a team. 

It is natural for our pupils to talk and imitate. 
Therefore we should teach them to speak healthily 
—for elocution means health—plainly, and quietly, 
to move gracefully and freely, that by so doing it 
may be impressed upon them that speech conveys 
definite thoughts and actions, definite feelings more 
readily understood by others when correctly ex- 
pressed. Point out that it is a waste of energy to 
shout or to mumble inaudibly when correct and 
quiet articulation will serve to better purpose, 
that it is a strain to gesticulate wildly when simple 
actions will mean as much or more to the onlooker. 

Make Hamlet’s advice to the players a real object 
of school-work, and boys and girls will thank us 
when, as men and women, they are fighting for 
existence in the battles of the world. A quotation 
from the Further Reminiscences of H. M. Hyndman 
will serve as illustration. When Mr Hyndman was 
chairman of the International Socialist Congress in 
London during 1896 tliere was present a Spanish 
delegate, by name Pablo Iglesias, and this man 
delivered a most impassioned address. 

“ What he said, translated by Lafargue,” writes 
Mr Hyndman, “was excellent; but his way of 
saying it was so impressive that, although the 
audience did not understand a word of his language, 
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he was interrupted by bursts of applause at several 
points in his address. 

“Т mention this here because we English are apt 
to underrate the value of appropriate gesture in 
public speaking; and I never felt this more keenly 
than when I observed the extraordinary effect pro- 


. duced upon this crowded meeting by Iglesias.” 


But it may be objected that our scholars are not 
going to be actors and actresses, or even public 
speakers. Arethey not? Аге we not acting every 
day of our lives? Will they not be called upon to 
speak in defence or condemnation of the existing 
conditions which form their environment ? 

“АП the world's a stage," and we players of 
parts, controlling our feelings for the good of others, 
pretending interest when we feel none that we may 
make others happy, laughing when we feel more 
near to tears so that those for whom we care may 
not feel avoidable anxiety. Yes, we act; and, by 
our actions, bring much happiness into a world 
which without such pretences would have more of 
sorrow and tears. : 

Characler-[ormation. Again, if we make use of 
the drama for historical purposes, it is possible to 
exert a direct influence upon the characters of our 
pupils. Only by dramatic presentation can the 
children be brought into intimate relations with. 
the great personages of history, and, by projecting 
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themselves into the personalities of the people to 
be considered, feel as they felt, sacrifice as they 
sacrificed, live as they lived, and die, perchance, as 
they died. Undoubtedly it is most important that 
we, as teachers, should do our utmost to mould 
character, and make use of any subject which will 


help us to gain our goal, for many of the scholars - 


get but indifferent training in their homes. Е 

І agree with Dr Saleeby when һе uses words to 
the effect that “it is more important for a girl to 
know how to make Henry Jones a good wife than to 
be aware of precisely the number of wives espoused 
by Henry Tudor.” But it is possible that girls may 
learn the former lesson by studying the character of 
Catherine of Aragon. 

However, there is a stumbling-block which must 
be: surmounted before we decide to attempt to 
mould character upon the models set by historical 
individuals. It is rightly pointed out that history 
abounds in bad characters as well as good—indeed, 
the bad predominate—while it cannot be disputed 
that the villainous appeals more to many. children 
than the moral; they memorize the tricks and 
expedients used by the crafty better than the 
sacrifices and steadfastness shown by the upright. 
Moreover, in the minds of young children there is 
no medium—a person is good or bad. 

But the difficulty is not impossible to overcome. 
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History teaching must pass through two stages, 
the first period being more or less idealistic, during 
which, as in the fairy stories, all the kings are good, 
queens beautiful, knights brave, and servitors 
models of fidelity—a period which will not lack 
ample examples in the story of our land : the second 
stage critical, during which we shall discover, as in 
real life, the failings of some kings, the craft of some 
queens, the worldliness of many knights, and the 
greed, narrow-mindedness, and cruelty of great 
numbers of citizens. But the idealistic stage must 
not last too long nor the critical period remain in 
the background for too many years. History 
must be made into a real training-school for the 
mind, and criticism must be induced among the 
children. 

- Professor Keatinge, in his most helpful work upon 
history-teaching, gives a humorous account of a 
set of answers written by a child of fourteen attend- : 
ing a secondary school, answers which serve to show 
the danger of continuing the idealistic stage beyond 
its proper sphere : 

In this case, as will be seen, the result of the history 
lesson has been to produce an unbounded optimism and belief 
in human nature. 

“Hereward the Wake was a good ruler over a country. 
He was ruler over English people. He was born in the year 
1076. Не died in the year 1381.” : 

Es Thomas à Becket was quite a little boy when he became 
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king. He was а good little king. He was born in the year 
то8о and he died in the year 1400.” 

“Jack Cade was a good ruler and a good man. He was 
born in the year тодо and he fought a great rebellion which 
was called Jack Cade’s rebellion. He died in the year 1100 
after many happy years.” 


“The effect of the history teaching received,” 
writes Professor Keatinge, “ would satisfy the most 
ardent advocate of direct moral instruction. . . . 
All the kings, queens, or other personages, whether 
they bear their own names or those of other people, 
whether they live for ten years or for two hundred 
years, are ‘good’ men and ‘good’ women; all the 
battles and documents are ‘great.’ ” 

There is no wrong in picturing Hereward the 
Wake as a national idol for the struggle he made 
against the Conqueror, but it is directly harmful to 
allow children to leave school believing that he was 
little less than a demi-god. Let them learn later 
in their schooldays that he was swayed by jealousy, 
petty spite, and lust—serious failings which marred 
his career—and the moral is more surely pointed 
that any great hero may still be spoiled by giving 
way to sin. 

Let Thomas a Becket be shown as a “ good little 
king "—among churchmen—but insist at a future 


1 Mr Douglas С. Stedman's The Story of Hereward gives a very 
sane and well-balanced picture of the hero. 
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“date that obstinacy and pride brought about his 


- downfall. 


Dm 


мез; 
“ 


- 


Honour Jack Cade for his aspirations if you will, 


"but this may be pernicious if it is not pointed out 


that his methods of obtaining redress led to further 
chaos. 

Character can be moulded by a combination of 
the idealistic and critical methods, particularly if 
we insist on the point that ancient and medizval 
history both abound in situations similar to the 
happenings of our own day : that life was the same 
then as now although conditions of comfort were, 
not so far advanced. There are duties to be done, 
dangers to be faced, sacrifices to be made, as in the 
days gone by, when life was more spectacular but 
less exacting than in the times in which we live. 

Samuel Butler, the author of Erewhon, marked 


‚ the value of such teaching when he wrote : 


Ша person would understand either the Odyssey ог any 
other dncient work he must never look at the dead without 
seeing the living in them, nor at the living without thinking 
of the dead. We are too fond of seeing the ancients'as опе 
thing and the moderns as another. 


And the dramatic method, by vividly suggesting 
to the minds of the children a noble part played by 
some stalwart of the past, some great action per- 
formed by an individual whose name had hitherto 


| been but a name dimly connected with historical 
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events, works powerfully upon the imagination, Û 
unformed and infinitely receptive, of the youngest 
scholars, and, bridging over the gulf of the years, 
sets their feet upon the moral road with faces turned 
valiantly dutyward. 

The Cultivation of Imagination. 

Childhood, we all know, is the age for dreaming, for deck- ' 
ing out the world as yet unknown with the gay colours of | 
imagination; for living a life of play or happy make-believe. ` 
—PROFESSOR SULLY, Studies of Childhood. 

History plays, as presented in the class-room, 
of necessity must be crude, the dresses scanty, and 
the ‘properties’ rude in construction, yet to the 
child they are capable of bringing a rough realization 
of the living picture formed by the actors in the 
past events portrayed. This very crudity calls into 
being one of the strongest qualities which children 
possess—imagination. And the picture being, rough 
as it is, a show, brings the idea before the eyes of 
the scholars in a way which no amount of oral work | 
alone can reproduce. The first natural impulse of 
play at any time is the desire to be something, to 
: make believe, to act a part. The child personating 
King John, the children professing to be barons, don 
robes fashioned from shawls or overcoats, armour | \ 
produced -from cardboard and tin-foil, and imme- 
diately doff their everyday selves to become in 
imagination part and parcel of an interesting past. 
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For, in realizing a part, children unconsciously 
transform their surroundings ; the tin-foil becomes 
chain-mail of proof, the sword of lath a weapon 
keen-edged and trusty as ever was forged in Milan. 

So we, іп childhood, transformed wooden chairs 
into gallant steeds, and nursery couches into won- 
drous carriages whereon we travelled far and wide 
over the narrow confines of the play-room floor, 
seeking and finding adventures with dragons and 
other fearsome monsters visualized from coal-scuttles 
and fireirons, creeping at last into the grateful 
shelter of a splendid pavilion whose roof and walls 
were represented by the table and its cloth. 

And just as it is natural that а very young child 
when playing desires to tell others what are the 
fruits of this imagination, or, if companionless, will 
confide in such unpromising things as a wooden 
doll or a candlestick, so it follows that the imagi- 
nary King John will wish 'to unburden himself 
of what he believes to be kingly c in regal 
language with a right royal air. 

“The assumption of dignity would be Ка if 
it were not so evidently sincere, whilst the words 
would be trifling were they not the direct result 
of an effort to translate the language of every day 
into the pronouncements of a monarch, а, definite 
groping in an unknown atmosphere for words 
suited to one who wears the kingly crown. 
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I remember one child, posing as King Ethelbert, 
saying to Augustine when the monks outside were 
singing “ Hallelujah” in a most doleful manner, 
more like the bleating of forsaken lambs than the 
triumphant chanting of early Christians: “T say, 
Augustine, ain’t you got a tune bettern that?” 
Whereupon the offended saint retorted: “Неге! 
kings don’t talk that way.” The result was obvious. 
Ethelbert pondered deeply for some time, and 
finally brought out the following gem of kingly 
courtesy : “ Pardon me, saint, but if you would not 
mind, I must ask you to get those monks to sing 
more cheerfully.” : 

Very crude, rough, and unseemly, without a doubt, 
but imagination was being exercised, and each child 
was working out his own part unaided, save for the 
outspoken criticism of his fellows. 

The Avoidance of Self-consciousness. But there 
are two factors which must be taken into con- 
sideration before the imagination of the children 
can work without restraint—poverty of vocabulary ' 
and self-consciousness. e 

Girls, being by nature more sympathetic than 
boys, grasp readily the feelings of others and trans- 
late them into speech whilst the sterner sex are 
still searching for suitable words. But there is more 
than this to account for the comparative slowness 
of lads, particularly when they have passed into 
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the upper standards. Then they are beginning to 
feel their feet, and, above all, desire to give of their 
best, with the result that they fear their efforts may 
not reach the level maintained by others in the class. 
It is the same feeling which attacks a man when 
he is suddenly requested to make a public speech. 
Не desires to impress his hearers, and arranges his 
thoughts carefully, but suddenly he is struck with 
the dread that his words may not be adequate, and, 
when delivered, will subject him to ridicule rather 
than to the approbation of his hearers. Ав a direct 
consequence, his speech is hesitating and discon- 
nected, and he is overtaken by the very evil he 
struggles to avoid. 
Thus it is that at first one finds it better to 


- select the more assertive children for the ‘speaking | 


parts, leaving the highly strung, nervous type to 


provide a ‘chorus.’ And here let me insist that : 


a ‘thinking part, as it is contemptuously termed, 
is more difficult to sustain satisfactorily than any 
other, and it must be remembered that the render- 
ing of a play depends more for its success upon 
the efforts of those whose work is solely pantomimic 
than-upon the mere delivery of the lines. The 
effect is altogether spoiled if the 'chorus' fail to 
make the onlookers understand how they are swayed 
Бу the arguments and expressions used by the 
principals. 
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But, little by little, the nervous child is led to 
express himself at some length, having been invited, 
from time to time, to deliver a line, as he thinks it 
should be spoken, when one of the speakers has 
failed to make its meaning clear. Bit by bit self- 
consciousness departs, and each child is capable of 
speaking confidently and with a certain degree of 
fluency. 

When Speech should be allowed. Meanwhile there 
is the danger of self-assertiveness creeping in to 
replace self-consciousness, but this can be avoided 
if a definite rule is made that no child. may speak 
unless it is to utter something which is relevant, 
cither as criticism or suggestion, to the material of 
the play. And so children can be taught never to 
talk or interfere unless their speeches or actions 
can expedite—not hinder—a rational understanding 
of the question under consideration. I know that 
an axiom of early etiquette runs, “Children must 
be seen and not heard,” but it is my opinion that, 
far from the proverb being a golden rule, it is a 
pernicious doctrine. Rather should it be, “ Children 
are not to be heard unless they have something 

‘reasonable to say.” 

' Oftentimes scholars are sternly rebuked for speak- 
ing, when, if we could follow their reasoning, they 
should be applauded for ingenuity and thought- 
fulness. The only time when a child deserves 
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rebuke for ‘chiming in’ is when he speaks with- 
out thought. And it must not be forgotten in this 
relation that sometimes by a lucky shot a correct 
conclusion is arrived at without mental effort 
having been expended. Such a speech is no more 
deserving of praise than one which voices a wrong 
conclusion attained by some faulty process of 
reasoning. 

Nevertheless one constantly hears in the class- 
room the fatal expression, “ You're wrong ! ” being 
used to a child who has evidently been doing his 
best to reason the matter out, and the equally 
dangerous -compliment, “ Ouite right!” uttered 
to à pupil who has hazarded a guess which proved 
correct. If only each statement were followed by 
the helpful“ Why?” how often should we find 
that it is the child who sits disconsolate under 
unmerited rebuke who has been really working 
upon the lines of reason, while the other, who 
basks in the pleasant sunshine of the. teacher's 
smile, is unable to explain a word of what he has 
answered ! 

It is equally wise to know when to keep silent and 
when to seize the right moment to speak. 

In conclusion, it must be said that it is not history 
dramatization alone which can claim to reap the 
advantages briefly sketched above. Every .lesson, 
a taught, has its effect upon the mental, 
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moral, and physical well-being of the pupils. But I 
do claim that a wider detailed knowledge of history 
will aid our scholars to take a more intelligent 


view of every subject which appears upon our already 
overburdened time-table. x 
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BEFORE proceeding with any play it is necessary 
that the class should be fully conversant with the 
conditions of life prevailing at the selected period: 
that is to say, the children should be able to 
reproduce, more or less successfully, the correct 
atmosphere reguired for a proper realization of the 
dramatized event. 

In order to do this, each child should keep 
a separate note-book and collect the results of 
his own observation and research. Such a book 

"naturally lends itself to subdivision into four 
sections. 

In the lower standards a preliminary lesson is 
given, during which the teacher briefly suggests the 
details which are most important, gradually building 
up on the blackboard a summary of salient points. 
Such blackboard schemes I have suggested in the 
Prefaces to the plays in the earlier books of the 
Dramatic History course. When the next writing 
lesson occurs, after a recapitulation by question 
and answer, the summary is copied carefully into 
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the note-book, to be roughly committed to memory 
as time allows. 

The next step depends entirely upon the interest 
which each individual shows in gathering, during 
spare time at home or during optional lessons 
in school, information—either printed matter or 
pictorial—from readers, novels, magazines, book 
catalogues, daily papers, or the advertisement 
columns in various periodicals, dealing with the 
period to be studied. In a very short time a more 
or less acceptable store of illustrations is obtained 1 
by each child ; or, if any scholar has been unable to 
obtain suitable pictures, those who are more for- 
tunate in the possession of material will be quite 
willing to share with others, so that each may 
show some definite result of research. A general 
survey and discussion follow, and the pictures are 
pasted on to the page or pages following the copied 
summary. 

The succeeding drawing lesson affords an oppor- 
tunity for the preparation of a set of free, self- 
expressional sketches in line or colour which serve as 
a test of what has been learned and observed from 
the written summary and the subsequent collection 
of pictures and information gathered from outside 
sources. Further, these form a nucleus around 
which a set of exercises in paper cutting and tear- 
ing, modelling in card and clay, and the making of 
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objects {гош light wood сап Бе arranged. When 
these free drawings are complete they are pasted in 
turn into the note-book, to be compared and con- 
trasted with the finished, detailed pictures drawn 
by those artists whose knowledge of the period was, 
so to speak, exhaustive. 

Now each pupil has a summary, a set of printed 
illustrations, and а page of drawings. Тһе final 
step is at hand. From the information gleaned so 

- far, the children should be able to write a thoughtful 
composition expressing conclusions at which they 
have arrived, embodied in the form of a generaliza- 

© tion. This haying been satisfactorily accomplished 
to the best of each child’s ability, a sufficiency 
of facts should be at the general disposal to ensure ~ 
that the dramatized event shall be followed with 
both interest and understanding. The knowledge 
gained must be applied: the pictures and drawings 
will have given an idea of the dresses, weapons, 
household effects, and the abodes of the people 
under consideration, while the summary and sub- 
sequent composition test supply an adequate 
amount of matter from which to select a few short 
spoken sentences for delivery in play form, accom- 
panied by appropriate gestures. 

The method of dealing with the play itself can 
be left to a later portion of the book, as it has been 
_ my present intention to deal solely with the pre- 
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paration which must precede dramatization of any 
event. 

So much for the lower standards. -With elder 
children the blackboard summary should be super- 
seded by a graphed copy of a contemporary docu- 
ment, whilst in the fourth stage the students would 
be reguired to exercise their critical faculties, col- 
lecting, as it were, the internal evidence from the 
document. 

Contemporary Documents and their Treatment. Let 
us imagine for the sake of clearness that the death 
of Becket is to be dramatized. The best docu- 
mentary evidence can be obtained from Grim's 
account in the Vita S. Thomas. Accordingly, suit- 
able passages are graphed and a copy given to each 
child for insertion in the note-book : 


They hastened, by bolting the doors of the church, 
to protect their shepherd from the slaughter. But the 
champion, turning to them, ordered the church doors to be 
opened, saying, “ It is not meet to make a fortress of the house 
of prayer, the church of Christ; though it be not shut up 
it is able to protect its own; and we shall triumph over the 
enemy rather in suffering than in fighting, for we came to 
suffer, not to resist.” And straightway they entered the house 
of peace and reconciliation with swords sacrilegiously drawn, 
causing horror to the beholders by their very looks and the 
clanging of their arms. . . . Э 

Inspired by fury, the knights called out, “ Where is Thomas 
Becket, traitor to the king and realm?.” Ав һе answered 
not, they cried out the more furiously, “Where is the E 
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bishop?” Atthis, intrepid and fearless, . . . he descended 
from the stair where he had been dragged by the monks in 
fear of the knights, and in a clear voice answered, “I am here, 
-no traitor to the king, but a priest. Why do ye seek me?” 
. .. Having thus said he turned to the right under a pillar. . . . 
The murderers followed him ; “ Absolve,” they cried, “ and 
restore to communion those whom you have excommuni- 
cated, and restore their powers to those whom you have 
suspended." He answered: “There has been no satisfaction, 
and Iwill not absolve them.” “Then you shall die,” they cried, 
“and receive what you deserve." “Iam ready,” he replied, 
““to die for my Lord that in my blood the Church may obtain 
liberty and peace. But in the name of Almighty God, I 
forbid you to hurt my people whether clerk or lay." Thus, 
piously and thoughtfully, did the noble martyr provide that 
no one near him should be hurt. . . . 

Then they laid sacrilegious hands on him, pulling and 
dragging him that they might kill him outside the church. . . . 
But when he could not be forced away . . . one of them 
pressed on him and . . . waved his sword over the sacred 
head . . . leapt upon him and wounded this lamb who was 
sacrificed to God, on the head; and by the same blow he 
wounded the arm of him who tells this. For he, when the 
others, both monks and clerks, fled, stuck close to the sainted 
archbishop and held him in his arms till the one he interposed 
was almost severed. . . . 

At the third blow he fell on his knees . . . saying ina 
low voice, “For the name of Jesus and the protection of the 
Church I am ready to embrace death.” Then the third 
knight inflicted a terrible wound as he lay, by which the 
Sword was broken against the pavement. 


At the conclusion of the research work questions 
such as the following would be given, and the 
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answers entered on the sheet following the self- 
expressional drawings : 


(а) Who was the writer of” this document? What 
reasons have you for such a conclusion ? 

(b) What was the writer's opinion of Becket ? 

(с) What would you imagine Becket's character to be, 
(т) from the reading of this document, (2) from outside 
knowledge ? 


Below are given typical answers : 


(а) Grim was the writer, because (т) he was a monk, 
and few people but monks could write; (2) he uses these 
words, “ he wounded the arm of him who tells this. For 
һе... stuck close to the sainted archbishop," and I . 
know that Grim was the only monk who was hurt. 

(b) Grim refers to Becket as “the champion," “the 
noble martyr,” “ ће lamb who was sacrificed to God,” 
“ the sainted archbishop,” and speaks of his “sacred head.” ` 
Therefore I believe that Grim held his master in the 
highest respect, and thought he was а martyr and saint 
worthy to be ranked with the Saviour. 

(с) I. From the document Becket was (т) bold and brave 
—for Grim says he was “intrepid and fearless”; (2) a 
firm upholder of the rights of the сіегру--“ І am ready to 
embrace death for the protection of the Church,” “іп 
my blood the Church may obtain liberty and peace” ; 
(3) thoughtful for others—“ I forbid you to hurt my people 
whether clerk or lay ” ; (4) determined—‘ I will not absolve 
them”; (5) very religious—“ It is not meet to make a 

^ fortress of the house of prayer.” 

II. From other books I believe that Becket was kind 
to the poor, although in his early life he was proud and 
fond of good living. 
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The following is a typical week's preparation in the 
lower standards and with older children respectively. 
т. Taken from the note-book of Violet Burton, 
aged nine and a half years. 


THE ANCIENT BRITONS 
BLACKBOARD SUMMARY COPIED 


As time went on the people learned new ideas. 
Huts were better made. : 
Cloth robes were worn instead of skins. 

Metals began to be used in the place of bone and stone. 
Тһе clans grew into tribes. 

The tribes often fought against one another. 
The prisoners taken in the battles became slaves. 
Тһе tribes were scattered over the country. 

On the plains some tribes grew corn. 

The forest tribes had great stores of skins. 

In the west of Britain tin was found. 

This tin was prepared with great skill. 

Corn was exchanged for tin or skins. 

This exchange was called * barter.’ 

This was the beginn(g)ing + of trade. 


[7 


COMPOSITION EXERCISE 

The Ancient Britons were men who, at first, lived in the 
trees. There were no clean roads, like we have, it was all 
forest, no houses, nothing But trees, The wild animals used f 
to go after the(m) people. When the Wild Animals did go 
after (go after) them they ran up trees just like we should run 
along a road. If the animals came up one tree they would 
swing оп to another. For their boat they got the trunk of 
a tree and burnt out the middle and that served as their boat. 
1 The letters bracketed indicate errors in spelling. 
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They caught fish with hooks made of bone and (a) killed animals 
with clubs made of wood. They killed the deer and the wild 
boars and the skins served as their clothes and the flesh 
as their food. They could not read or write because there 
were no schools then. Some of their boats were made with 
twigs and mud then covered with the skins of animals to 
keep out the water. They wore their hair long because there 
were no barbers. Then they began to live in caves then they 
made а бге to keep out the wild animals. They had no 
‘matches like we have to-day they rubbed two bits of stick 
together and then they came al(l)ight. The people broke 
branches from the trees to make fires. Then (T)they be- 
came more civilized and built huts made of sticks and mud. 
They left a little hole in the roof for the smoke to get out. 
Time passed on then the people(e) from other lands began to 
visit Britain. Some of them came from France which was 
then called Gaul. From these men the Britons lear(n)ed better 
ways, instead of skins, they began to wear dresses of wool. 
Some wore necklaces made of Gold, Silver, and bronze. 


2. Taken from the note-book of Bertha Grace, aged 
thirteen years. The illustrations are from the note- 
book of Hugh Powell, aged thirteen years. 


THE NORMAN PERIOD 1 
GRAPHED DOCUMENT 


This was & fatal day to England, a melancholy havoc of 
our dear country, through its change of masters. For it 
had long since adopted the manners of the Angles, which 
had been very various according to the times ; for in the first 
years of their arrival, they were barbarians in their look and 
manners, warlike in their usages, heathens in their rites; 
3 i after embracing the faith of Christ, by degrees and in 
48 ; 
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process of time, from the peace they enjoyed, cux 
arms only ina secondary light, they gave their whole atten- 
tion to religion. . . . The clergy, contented with а very 


slight degree of learning, could scarcely stammer out the words . 


of the sacraments, and а person who understood grammar 
was an object of wonder and astonishment. The monks 
mocked the rule of their order by fine vestments, and the use 
of every kind of food. . . . Drinking in parties was a uni- 
versal practice, in which occupation they passed entire nights 
as well as days. - They consumed their whole substance in 
mean and despicable houses; unlike the 'Normans and 
French, who, in noble and splendid mansions, lived with 
frugality. . . . Moreover the Normans, that I may speak 
of them also, were at that time and are even now, proudly 
apparelled, delicate in their food but not excessive. They 
are a race inured to war, and can hardly live without it ; 
fierce jn rushing against the enemy ; and where strength 
fails of success, ready to use stratagem or to corrupt by 
bribery.—WILLIAM OF MALMESBURY, Gesta Regum Anglorum. 


CRITICISM EXERCISE 
А. After reading through this document I have come to 
the conclusion that the Author is а Norman Priest because 
(т) he seems to favour the Normans and speak enviously of 


the Saxons (2) he knows a-lot about religion and the Church - 
and only a priest is likely to notice anything about the reli- 
gion (3) Enemies(y’s) never speak well of one another so that: 


brings us tothe settled conclusion that he was а Norman. 


В. We can depend very little on his account of the Saxons 


because being enemies they are very fond of exaggerating and 
so it is hard to say how much of the description of themis true. 


[The foregoing are examples of the danger of missing one 


important detail. The phrase “our dear country ” was ` 


р 49 
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passed apparently without notice—if it had been observed 
it would have altered the judgment thai the document was 
the work of a Norman. William of Malmesbury was a 


child of both races. ‘a 
NORMANS .. | SAXONS Р 
т. Very delicate in their food | т. Gluttonous and drunkards 
and ways. | and rough in appearance. 
2. They are also very reli- 2. Next to heathens in their 
gious and educated. ways and barbar(i)ous in 
1 their looks. 


The Saxons were a very warlike people and were always in 
search of adventure. They were splendid sailors and were 
‘also very heavy drinkers ;. when any great event took place 
they had a feast and of course got frightfully drunk. 

[Weeds more care. Cf. conclusion with a more careful reading ` 
of line 2— our dear country." 1. 

Blackboard Summaries. Occasionally blackboard ' 

summaries can be made very attractive if the puzzle 


element is introduced, and as a means of increasing” 


the vocabulary the method deserves mention. 

The children are requested to form a blackboard 
scheme dealing, let us say, with the Ancient Britons 
or William the Conqueror, each phrase or sentence 

“of which must begin with the initial letter B. or W, 


as the case may be. Instantly dictionaries are 


requisitioned, and all words likely to deal with the ` 
subject are tabulated. to see if they will provide 
suitable beginnings, and, after a short time, sum- 
maries such as the following are submitted : 

1 Teacher’s VERO 


75 JAGANGURU VSP 
35 SIMHASAN JNANAMANDIR 
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N 1003 lived m, Albion, 

Î j саб and wid beets Terrified Kem 

- y vt later hey hunted and killed Hee animals 
M ones and sioneswera used [or weapons | 

j jarbanans we should call them 

lasket making was undarstacd by he women 

5 "ы; melkad of бо 

9 ronie implements fovea those dj bone 


Н {нам the Conqierot + 

7 аз Dune оғ Сюрмастот. de 

aged war уай, the Saxons when the 

ff ITEC declared јавор be са. 

E Inning fhe бөле ej Castings gave hon е Crown. А 

т Д herever he went he was еч bur CEREWARD Р 
FY ооа him fer a long lime ın ke FEAS. 


5 | IMAM was а yase and fim ruler 


Documentary Evidence. The value of documentary 


evidence cannot be too strongly urged, for children 
must know from what sources the present knowledge 
of past events has been derived. But by criticism 
and comparison with other contemporary writings 
the scholars are led to see that documents even may 
voice faulty conclusions, as there is always the 
writer’s bias to be taken into consideration. And 
it is necessary that the children, while still young, 
should learn to judge from written matter what 
character the scribe possessed, what tastes, likes, 
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and dislikes swayed him when he wrote, and to 
decide whether his document was the result of a 
balanced judgment. Thus in reading Froissart 
with care it becomes apparent that the author was 
an upholder of the nobility, and, in conseguence, the 
reader will hesitate to accept his views whenever he 
deals with the sufferings of the poor, as in such 
passages as the following : 

(т) “The evil disposed . .-. began to rise, saying, 
they were too severely oppressed; that at the 
beginning of the world there were no slaves,” etc. 
(2) “А crazy priest . . . called John Ball, who, 
for his absurd. preaching, had been thrice confined 
in the prison . . . was accustomed . . . to preach 
to them and . . . say," etc. (3) "Some who 
wished no good . . . said ' John Ball . . . speaks 
truth.'" (4) “Іп order that gentlemen and others 
may take example, and correct wicked rebels,” etc. 

In order to examine the truth of such statements 
the pages of Piers Plowman are scanned. Неге one 
finds William Langland preaching the doctrine of 
equality and bidding the knight “ no more wrest 
gifts from his tenants nor misdo with the poor. . . - 
Though he be thy underling here, well may hap in 
heaven that he be worthier set and with more bliss 
than thou." He regards the rich as extortioners, 
and naturally the conclusion is drawn that his view 


| was also one-sided. -By this time the wise scholar 
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will have seen that he must steer a middle course 
between the writings of the two men if he is to form 
a just estimate of social affairs at the time of the 
second Richard. 

Similarly in daily life we are called upon to deduce 
motives from actions and character from speech, and 
it is of the utmost importance that we should lead 
our pupils to be prepared later to look upon all 
their fellow men and women with a just but critical 
eye, so that the obvious pitfalls and hidden dangers 
with which the road of life is strewn may be avoided. 

Visits to Historical Monuments. In this way his- 
tory becomes a real training-school for the mind, and 
documents, monuments, tombstones, and a hundred 
and one materials lie ready to our hands to help us to 
form a correct impression of the doings of the past. 

Thus, finding that there was in the churchyard 
near by a tombstone on which was graven the 
following inscription : 


D—,, А—, S—_ . 
CAPTAIN IN THE —TH REGIMENT OF Foor, 
WHO DIED AUG. —TH, 181-. 

FIRST SERVED AT THE BATTLE OF MAIDA, 1806, 
AND WENT THROUGH THE PENINSULAR WAR 
FROM VIMIERO TO TOULOUSE. 

HE WAS ONE OF THE SIX OFFICERS WHO WERE 
PRESENT AT THE BURIAL OF 
SIR Тони Moore 

AT CoRUNNA, 1809 5 
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we made а visit to it, took sketches, and after a short 
talk on the spot returned to school feeling that the 
incidents of the Peninsular War were more real 
to us. x 

Only a month ago, while a farmhouse was being 
renovated, some old mural decorations were dis- 
covered. Once more a visit, sketches, and а talk 
left indelibly fixed on our minds the vision of an 
Elizabethan guest-chamber. 

А walk to see a monument in the parish church 
first awakened our interest in heraldry and coats 
of arms, and also made it possible to introduce a 
short explanation of the method of deciphering 
the meaning of the sculptures. Thus we discovered 
that T—— 5--- died in 1697, leaving а wife, two 
daughters, and his youngest son to mourn his loss, 
the three eldest sons and the eldest daughter having 
passed away before him—the skulls borne in their 
. hands signifying that they were already dead when 
the monument was executed. 

The attack and defence of a Roman camp half 
amile away did more to teach us the strategical 
advantage of raised ground than twenty lectures 
would have done. And so instances could be 
multiplied of the possibility of turning surrounding 
objects of interest to educational advantage in the 
history lesson. 

PU the most abstruse detail of historical 
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A Monument with a Story 
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fact can be made concrete if only a little ingenuity 
be exercised. 

The Parable Method. Finding children did not 
grasp the reason for England’s interference in the 
War of the Spanish Succession, I tried the method 
of the parable. АП the children were directly inter- 


З . 
Nanshes 


ested in farms and farming, for their parents were 
either tenant farmers or farm labourers, and they 
fully understood the relative value of 200 acres and 
50 acres of land; accordingly I put a hypothetical 
case to them, illustrating it with the accompanying 
plan. : 

In a village dwell six farmers whose acreages ES 
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in extent and, therefore, in importance. C’s farm 
falls vacant and the disposal of the land rests with 
the remaining five farmers. Supposing that both 
B and E make application for the farm, to whom 
should it be allotted ? 

A has sufficient for his wants, but does not wish 
В to become more influential than himself; D 
cannot satisfactorily till more ground ; F considers 
C’s land too far removed for him to work both farms ; 
E has a farm not large enough to support both him- 
self and his son, who has both time and inclination 
to cultivate a holding for himself; B also has the 
ability and desire to acquire the land which subjoins 
his own. A decides to help the son of E to obtain 
the coveted acres, and so a quarrel arises between 
А and В for the sole reason that the former foresees 
a danger in the increased influence of the latter if B 
is allowed to rent the second farm. 

The jealousy between the two farmers, which the 
children could readily understand, was then extended 
to jealousy between nations, and the term ‘ balance 
of power ’ introduced. 

_ A now becomes England, and the village street 
the English Channel; B is called France; C the 
debatable land of Spain; E’s son is the Prince 


of the House of Austria. England, jealous of the 


threatened increase of influence for France, and the 


‘consequent dislocation of the “balance of power,’ 
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favours the claim of Austria and the dispute ends 
in war. 

At this stage the battles are marked upon D's 
farm, and the varying fortunes of Marlborough's 
campaign are followed with an interest more than 
ever before when traced upon the map. 

So the application of facts within the experience 
of the children to the truths of exterior life helps 
to success a lesson which had threatened failure. : 
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HISTORY AND ITS RELATION TO OTHER 
SUBJECTS 


- Handwork. The dramatic presentation of the 
history lesson is, however, but one factor in the 
scheme of work when that lesson is to be the hub 
from which shall radiate the spokes of correlated 
instruction, and the hand-and-eye training must 
first claim attention. The old schemes of formal 
' handwork, where exercises ranged from а tooth- 
brush rack to an inlaid tea-tray, were far from satis- 
factory, for every article or model a child forms by 
the medium of the hands, whether it be in paper, 
card, clay, or wood, must be made with a definite 
purpose and must serve a definite end. Only thus 
can the exercises become real. It is not sufficient to 
say, “ The next model in the course is а soap-tray,” 
and afterward proceed to make the article upon one 
pattern so that the soap-tray of A is the soap-dish 
of B, perhaps with a better finish, but still formed 
upon the stock model. There is no scope for in- 
dividuality here—a certain manual dexterity is 
acquired, but it is as lifeless as the medium in 
eR the child is working. 

‚бо 
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If, however, a child is allowed to fashion 
` from a piece of wood his own idea of a Roman 
sword or a Sedan chair, though the model may 
lack finish, a criticism of his own work will show 
him why the handle ‘wobbles’ or the door will 
not close, and from such conclusions he will learn 
how to accommodate himself to the varying nature 
of woods, how to apply different joints, the neces- 
sity for smoothness in the material and careful 
fitting. 

Experience teaches, but if the experience is to 
be provided by the teacher and the work is to be 
done by the class the primary idea of education is 
lost, for the child is learning parrot fashion, and 
not as a result of his own experiment. The ex- 
perience which is brought to bear upon the work 
must be the gradually expanding experience of the 
child, and the expedients he uses to fashion his 
model must be the expedients which he has himself : 
tested and found successful. 

Handwork by Experiment. A boy is given two 
pieces of wood and is told to fasten them together. 
Immediately he asks for a пай and а hammer. They 
are given, he nails the strips and sees if the result 
is satisfactory. At once he finds that one nail allows 
a certain amount of ‘play.’ Consequently he asks 
for two or three more, and when he puts them 


in notes that added firmness is gained. He oe 
I 
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his work once more and discovers that a strong pull 
‘draws’ the nails. After а time he thinks that 
larger nails driven through the wood and ‘clamped ' 
on the other side will make the junction more secure. 


` Не experiments further and finds the result un- 
sightly. Finally he discards nails and concludes 


that he must fit the pieces of wood together by some 
other method. So the “half-lap' joint is evolved, 
and here again he finds a certain amount of play. 
He questions himself. What is wrong now? Soon 
he sees that the pieces must be fitted tightly, and 
accordingly he continues his experiment. Then 
perhaps he makes the strips fit too well and the 
wood splits. . At last he strikes the happy medium, 
and, as a result of his own observation and ex- 
perience, learns that the ‘half-lap’ joint, properly 
made, satisfies his present desire and his difficulty 
is overcome. 

But one day such a joint does not answer his 
purpose and he is nonplussed. What shall he do 


` at this stage? Set him searching among the 


objects of the class-room for another method of 
joining wood and let him apply the new knowledge 
to the problem. Better still, allow him to suggest 


fresh methods of attacking the difficulty, and en; 


courage him to test his discoveries before setting 
them aside as useless. 
Thus little by little he builds up his own theories 
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and mentally concludes that “In such and such 
a case I must use this joint, in others I must use 
that method,” and proves his thought by his own 
application. 

And there are a multiplicity of models which 
can be made in varying media, directly connected 
. with the history course, and which lend themselves 
to this freedom of expression. In the earliest days 
some protection was sought from the attacks of 
beasts. The guestion arises: “ Under similar con- 
ditions of life what should I do to defend myself ? ” 
Naturally the child seizes a stick. The stick must 
be heavy, the stick must be short—so the club is 
evolved. Gradually the idea of sharpening a point 
dawns on the intelligence, whilst to keep the animal 
farther at bay a longer pole is suggested. Thus the 
spear materializes. But the point breaks—another 
medium than wood must be used. The natural 
result is a sharpened stone fastened by leather 
thongs to the selected stake. 

Another side of primitive life is touched upon 
—the necessity of procuring and storing food and - 
drink. After a little thought the twig basket and 
clay vessel emerge. 

Bridging the centuries, we turn our attention to 
Saxon times. Nearness to the sea breeds a desire 
for ships; the mode of life by piracy necessitates 
the provision of strong weapons; the el 
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of attack by other peoples forces the erection of 
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strong wooden buildings. Many models may be 
made from such a catalogue. 

Later the problem of locomotion is considered, 
64 
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and the handwork lessons supply illustrations of the 


: The (oman. [мазо = 


successive steps from the early chariot to the modern 
motor-bus. 
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PEDE fabric of historical production built up 
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logically as a result of the children's own research. 
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Models in Wood, Cardboard, Clay, etc. With the 
idea of suggesting such а course І have endeavoured 
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to outline suitable models for successive periods to 


: The Cwsades : 


be carried out in varying media—models which 
have opened up many pleasant lanes of thought 


e- 
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and as many varying methods of expression as there 


have been children under my care. The designs 
are printed on pages 64 to 72. 
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Not long ago we made a model of a British village, 


and then constructed a Roman wall with mile forts 


right across the playground. That wall and village 
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not only provided us with manual work and many 


a lesson in historical detail, but also supplied a 


basis for impromptu games during recreation time. 
х га 
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york the girls work side by side with them 
in the needlework lesson, some preparing costumes 
72 
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suited to the period of history under consideration, 

others dressing dolls to hang upon the walls of the 
class-room to show the development and change in 
dress throughout the centuries. 

The simplest of materials, dilapidated aprons 
and the like, are brought from home and converted 
into flowing robes for court ladies and rich vest- 
ments for Church dignitaries. Incidentally the girls 
gain a more or less accurate idea of the way to 
measure up the human form. Moreover, the simpler 
details of patching and darning are more readily 
and enthusiastically grasped if a 'queen' dis- 
covers a rent in her ‘regal robes’ than if a piece 
of ready-cut calico is handed to her and she is told 
to put on a patch in a specified manner. Needle- 
work becomes a most eagerly awaited lesson, and 
one in which I cannot help feeling that a greater 
variety of difficulties are successfully attacked and 
overcome than was the case when it was taught 
as a separate subject without connexion with other 

lessons upon the school time-table. 

` Music. The music syllabus of many schools makes 
' no attempt to follow the historical development of 
that art. The rudiments of time, a few exercises 
in the old notation and tonic sol-fa, together with 
the learning of ten or a dozen songs selected hap- 
hazard—the choice varying according to the musical 
capabilities and taste of the teacher—and the 
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syllabus is complete. The introduction of suitable 
songs into the school plays affords an opportunity 
to trace the growth of musical knowledge from its 
earliest inception in a sing-song reiteration of harsh, 
unrhythmic, discordant tones, through the period 
of glorious Gregorian chants to the Elizabethan era 
rich in lilting folk-song melodies. 

For music has its claims as well as those other 
artistic subjects, the love of which we endeavour to 
foster in the hearts of our scholars, and undoubtedly 
it is an injustice to the past if the songs we teach 
are solely those of the present. True, the last few 
years have marked a great improvement in the 
knowledge of folk-games, dances, and songs, but 
so far as I am aware no definite effort has been 
made previously to link up the centuries from a 
musical standpoint in the manner attempted by 
Mr Erik Bjórn Hansen. 

I can speak of the effectiveness of Mr Hansen's 
compositions for my scholars have'taken a much 
keener interest in singing since they have been able 
to appreciate that music, like common household 
comforts or modern machinery, has passed through 
many phases.before it became the wonderful melodic 
structure of to-day. Indeed, it follows that children 


mall more readily assimilate a song which has direct 
A collection of these tunes is in preparation as this book is 


| passing through the press, and will be published by Messrs 


Hatrap and Co, 
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bearing upon their general work than one which 
has no reference whatever to their school studies. 
It goes without saying that there are numbers 
of splendid songs ready to hand which lend them- 
selves to adaptation for historical work. How 
` could a lesson upon Trafalgar be more fittingly 
finished than by learning “ The Death of Nelson,” 
or one dealing with the voyages of Drake than by 
memorizing the more modern “ Drake's Drum”? So 
the Napoleonic era could be linked up with the music 
lesson by teaching the “ Marseillaise," and the '45 
with “ Charlie is my Darling," whilst the Georgian 
period calls to mind the “ Vicar of Bray." А few 
minutes' thought would suggest many other suitable 
songs. 

Work without Connexion. There does not seem to 
be much reason in а week's work which contains 
such divergent matter as а geography lesson upon 
the industries of Scotland, а history lesson dealing 
with the battle of Crécy, composition оп “ The Story 
of a Rabbit" and “А Penny," and the learning of 
“John Peel.” Such a week's work can only result 
in muddle, in which facts about shipbuilding, bolt- 
holes, rabbit-fur, bronze, and hunting are mixed up 
in inextricable chaos. A thoughtful view of such: 
a course would have suggested ‘Crécy’ as the 
central subject, the country between tlie Seine and 
the Somme as the portion for geographical instruc- 
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. tion, Conan Doyle’s “ Song of the Bow ” as a musical 


exercise, and “The Windmill,” by Longfellow, for 
recitation, while suitable composition exercises could 
"be suggested by the score. No subject should be 
introduced into the modern school time-table upon 
the principle of the “ Music, Drawing, and Dancing 
Extra” parodied by Lewis Carroll. If these subjects 


“find their place in the curriculum they must not be 


thrown in as chance accomplishments, but carefully 
inserted as links in a coherent chain because of 
their binding value—to use a rough simile, as mental 
mortar for the material bricks of more matter-of- 
fact instruction. 

Recitation and other Lessons. There is no need 
to insist upon the correlation of recitation with 
history, geography, and nature-study, whilst every- 
body recognizes the value of teaching history and 
geography side by side. In the same way the 
observation-lesson syllabus can be drawn up with 
an eye upon the history course. ` 1 

The History Ladder and Drawing. Drawing I 
haye already mentioned in connexion with the 
handwork lessons, but it has another side which 
Serves as a great aid in fixing dates upon the minds 
of the children, and that is the construction of a 
“History Ladder.’ х 

Everybody knows how. fond children are of 


ш what they call “old men and women,” 
с | 
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“IME * FIRST: STEPS *TO*ENGLISH>LIBERT | 


1216 John dies. 


The First TAN 
% H 1215 MAGNA CHARTA. 


Revolt 1209 John excommunicated. 


| Heil- 
against tyranny., = | 1207 Stephen cangen; A.ofCy . 


Misrule. Ni Aa 199 John becomes King. 
IR na 194. Robin Hood. | 
mu 193 Richard captured. | 

The Plantagenet mt jm 189 Accession of Richard. 
Period ~~} 1170 Becket murdered." ~ ~ 
and Еи а 1164 Constitutions of Clarendon, 


FN 2 54. Stephen dies, 

i E M — ||185 Family Quarrels. 
Ad — 11120 The White Ship wrecked. 
ПОО Rufus dies. 


The Norman 


Period. 


1073 Submission of Hereward. 
___| {1071 The Return of Hereward. 
1066 Hastings. 
1051 William visits England. 
— 1042 Edward the Confessor” 
1035 Canute dies. 
The Danish 


1025 Canute, King of England, 
Period. 879 Treaty of Wedmore, 
871 Alfred and the Danes, 
787 The Danish Invasion. 
719 Offas Dyke. 
EN 731 Bedes History of theAngles, 
The Saxon ^ Е 617 Conversion of Edwin. 
Period m 597 Ethelbert and Augustins, | 
апа 
езен ған Arthur. ws of Wessex 
of К ӨШІР Hengest, Lord of Kent 
Christianity, | || /LATNWI 11449 Hengest, Horsa and Vortigern 
S AIO Britain free from Rome. 
401 Roman Legions depart. 
Si 12] The Emperor Hadrian. 
The \ Le ЖШ 78 Julius Agricola. 
Poman penod Ы Түр A 61 Тһе Revolt of Boadicea. 
ШЕЛ. ғ, an " 50 Caractacus captured. 
4 WO IAAD Aulus Plautius. 
| me 55 B.C The Coming of the Romans. 
The Ancient Britons, The Beginning of Trade. 
The Bronze Age. Visits From Foreign Traders. 
The Stone Age. Rd Tribal Rule. 
The Age of Fear. EE Uum : The Cave Men. 
The Age oF Ere „ыз mi a ied by ӨЛ ЁЁ Men. 
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HISTORY AND OTHER SUBJECTS 


and this keenness for figure-drawing can easily 
be turned to account by permitting them to illus- 
trate in suitable costume their ideas of the various 
people who lived in the years gone by. 

My own history ladder is divided into three 
sections, which, at the suggestion of one of the boys, ` 
have been termed “ The Three Ladders to English 
Liberty.” They are made of strips of drawing-paper 
—ro0}" x $^ and 3" x $^—which, when pasted upon 
the brown paintwork of the partition, can be seen 
distinctly from any part of the class-room. Upon 
the rungs of the ladders are pasted, week by week, 
the drawn costumed figures—three inches in height 
—whilst at the side are fixed sketches of the utensils, 
weapons, and furniture of the times. Then upon 
the vacant rungs are printed the dates and salient 
points in history which it is desired shall be 
memorized as the course progresses. 

Thus upon my first ladder we have traced the 
history, costume, and incidental details from the 
earliest days to the sealing of Magna Charta; upon 
the second we have covered the ground from that 
time to the death of Charles I; but the third is now 
in the making, and when complete will carry the work 
up to the year of the Reform Bill. 

The history ladder illustrated here differs slightly 
in detail from ‘those upon the school wall, for the 
periods covered are shown on one side and the 
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dates and facts upon the other. This has been 
done because the uprights and the rungs are not 
sufficiently wide to allow the printing to show with 
any clearness. But the idea is practically the same, 
and the figures upon the ladder—selected from 
the books of the pupils—show exactly the method 
we have followed to make the ‘ Ladders of Liberty ’ 
both attractive and useful. 

A variation upon this scheme, suitable for girls, 
is a tape or string ladder, upon the cross-pieces of 
which dressed dolls are suspended, the dates and 
facts, printed upon cardboard strips, being attached 
by means of brass paper-fasteners passed through 
the card and bent as shown below. 


Q 
WT the Conqueror landed 1066 


Such methods undoubtedly result in added 
interest, and it is surprising with what celerity 
hitherto unappetizing facts and dates are digested. 

Mnemonics as an Aid. It is very necessary, also, 
that the time-sense should be developed in the 
children’s minds, and that the difference between . 
the then and the now should be clearly grasped 
зд each member of the class. Therefore, in addition . 
7 
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to the fairly obvious device of the ‘ History Ladder,’ 
I use mnemonics to assist in the task of memorizing 
dates. Of course it is an old teaching maxim that 
one should proceed from familiar and known facts 
to unknown data, using the old knowledge to fix 
upon the mind the new material which has to be 
assimilated. Remembering this rule, when a diffi- 
culty arose through the children forgetting the 
time of the wreck of the White Ship, I took a lesson 
solely and simply upon that date (November 25th, 
1120). 

Briefly, that lesson embraced the following steps. 
Every child was familiar with what is popularly 
termed ‘ Guy Fawkes’ Day,’ for the evening of the 
5th of November is a time for bonfires and fireworks 
throughout England. 

Accordingly, the words ‘The Fifth of Novem- 
ber’ were placed upon the blackboard, and that 
phrase formed the mental association for the 
lesson. 

The children soon supplied the succeeding steps. 
The Fifth of November was rewritten at their 
suggestion as the 5th day of the Іт month, and 
the connecting links with the required time followed - 
quite simply, when the complete date, the 25th day 
of November, 1120, was placed below. The discovery 
was made that this could be written as: 

5x5 | тт | 11(25-5).. 
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That is, five multiplied by itself, eleven written - 
twice, and the result of five squared minus five; 
ог, ) 

25 | 1 [| 1120. 

Thus, whenever the wreck of the White Ship has 
to be recalled, Guy Fawkes Day should supply all 
the necessary knowledge to secure the remembrance 
of the required date. 

Such a method is a fine mental exercise, and the 
few examples given below should serve to show 
the way in which we dealt with the dates of other 
important events. 

-Тһе battle of Hastings was fought on Septem- 
ber 28th, 1066, or, as it would be written, 28/9/1066. 
The words “Battle of Hastings' supply most of 
the information needed, for * battle ' has six letters, 
‘of’ two, and ‘Hastings’ eight. Thus we obtain 
an eight, a two, and a six, and by arranging these 
figures we place 2 at the beginning, 8 next, and 6 
at the end. The 2 at the beginning will easily 
recall that 6 has to be written twice at the end, 
the addition of 8 and 2 supplies the ro, whilst the . 
number which occurs between 8 and 10 is 9. 

Therefore the date of Hastings becomes : 


2and 8 / 9 / (2+8) and 6 written twice, 
ог, 28 | 9 | 1066. 


Again, the date of the battle of Crécy requires 
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to be fixed. This struggle took place on August 
26th, 1346. 1 

“Battle of Crécy’ is the mnemonic, and this 
phrase contains thirteen letters. Twice 13 is 26, 
2+6 = 8, 6-2 = 4, and the 6 necessary for com- 
pletion is obtained from the fact that it is the figure 
with which we have been dealing to obtain the 
others. 

Thus the date of the battle of Crecyis written as : 


2x13 / 2-6 / із(6-2)6 
от, -> 26 / 8 / 1346. 

One other incident I will select at hazard—Wat 
Tylers Rebellion—June 6th, 1381. ‘Wat the 
Tiler’s’ is the mnemonic, for ‘ Wat’ and ‘ the’ 
contain between them six letters; ‘Tilers’ also 
has six, and thus we procure 6 and 6. These 
added together supply the number 12, and 1381 
is made up of twelves, I + 3 + 8 giving 12, as does 
also 3 + 8 + I. The date is then written as: 

6+6 =1+3+8, or 3+8-+1 
that is : 6 | 6 | x38and38: 
or, — 6 / 6 / тзёт. 

This example may seem to strain the point a 
little, but nevertheless the method has proved 
most effective. 
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СНАРТЕК ІУ 
LEAVES FROM А TEACHER'S NOTE-BOOK 
STANDARD 1—40 children, mixed. 


The aim of the week's lessons is : 


A. To teach that Julius Cesar came to Britain 
in the year 55 В.С. (to fix name and date). 

B. To compare and contrast the respective con- 
ditions of life of the Britons and Romans. 


MONDAY 
Arithmetic (9.50--І0.30). 
Number Exercises in dealing with 55. 
55 is made up of 5 tens and 5 units. 
2.6. 5 times IO--5 times т. 
2.6. 5 times IOI or 5 XII. 
2.6. 55 divided by 5 equals тт. 
or 55 divided by rz equals 5. 


55 is 5 short of 60. 
%6. 55 15 40--5 short of roo. 
1.6. 55-45 = 100. 
1.6. I00 — 55-5. 
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Suggested Problem on morning's work. 


A boy has seven bags, each containing 23 marbles. 
If he wins 49 more marbles how many more must 
he gain to have 5 times 55 marbles ? 


Reading (10.50—11.25). 


А. Silent preparation of pages 84 and 85, Dramatic 
History Reader, Book I. 
B. Explanation of difficult words. 
Simple illustrations upon blackboard. 
C. Reading exercise, with collection of words 
mispronounced. 
D. Tracing of Caesar's journey upon the map. 


Composition (11.25—12). 

From last week's lesson upon “ The Coming of 
Commius.” 
_ Who was Commius? Why did he come? 

How was he received ? : 

Who were the Druids? Why did they dislike the 
Romans ? 

What kind of character had Commius ? 

How do you think Julius Cesar would treat the 
. Britons when he knew how Commius had been 
received ? 

Write the answers to these questions in a short 
composition. 
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Handwork (2.5—3.5). 
The class is divided into four-sections : 
(а) Card model of а Roman eagle. 
(0) Clay model of a Roman camp. 
(c) Wood model of a Roman sword. 
(d) Cutting out linoleum for Roman armour. 


Observation Lesson (3.25—3.55). 


Tin. Where itis found and how it is used. 
The preparation of an alloy. 


Singing (3.55—4.30). 
Voice exercises. 
The Song of the Women (“Тһе Death of Gola m 


TUESDAY 
Arithmetic (9.50—10.30). 
Money Exercises. 


үн practical demonstration (card coins) discover 
that— 

55 farthings are 1 shg. and 12d. 

55 pence are 4 shgs. and 7d. 

55 Shgs. are /2, 15 shgs. and od. 
“Multiplication and division by 4, 12, and 20. 


Suggested Problems. 2 


А boy has 35. тта. Ноу many farthings must һе 


collect to make up 4s. 7d. ? 
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А bag contains 55 farthings, 55 репсе, and 55 
shillings. How much money is іп the bag? Give 
the answer in f s. d. 


Reading (10.40—11.25). 

А. Silent preparation of pages 85-02, Dramatic 
History Reader, Book І. 

B. Explanation of difficult words. 

Simple illustrations upon blackboard. 

C. Reading exercise (selected difficult passages). 
Geography (11.25—12). 

Examination of the map of Europe. 

Discovery of the position of Rome. 

Discovery of the nearest point in Europe to 
England. 

The Straits of Dover. 

The sea voyage from Rome to England. 

The Mediterranean. 

The countries passed. 

The land journey. The mountain barriers. 

The Alps. 

Marking out the probable journey of Julius Cæsar. 

Preparation of diagrammatic chart. 


- 


Correction of Exercise Books (2.20—3.5). 
Drawing. 


(a) Selected articles of Roman pottery or coins 
from The Dawn of British History (Harrap and Co.). 
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(0) The last 15 minutes given to the collection 
and discussion of general errors. 


Needlework (3.25--3.55). 


Nature Study. 
Girls prepare Roman helmets from old ‘ bowler’ 


hats, while boys collect flowers, etc., from Watling 
Street. 


Composition (3.55—4.30). 

Describe, in short sentences (History Note-books), 
the habits and customs of the Britons at the time 
of the coming of the Romans (‘‘ The Coming of 


Commius ”’). 
WEDNESDAY 
Arithmetic (9.50—10.30). 
Weight Exercises. 
Discover by practical weighing that— 
(а) 55 drams make up 3 oz. 7 drams. 


(0) 55 oz. make up 3 Ib. 7 oz. 
(с) 55 Ib. make up x quarter 27 Ib. 


Multiplication and division by 16 and 28. 


Suggested Problem. 

Three sacks each contain 17 Ib. 15 о. How 
many more ounces would have to be added to the 
contents of the sacks to make up 55 lb. ? 
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Drill (10.50—11.25). 
Official Syllabus. 


Five minutes' free drill—actions to fit entrance 
of the Britons (“ Julius Cesar”). Kneeling and 
holding out the hands in supplication. 

Reading (11.25—12). 

Rehearsal of play and making of sketch-plan. 
Dramatic History (2.5—3.5). E 

“Julius Cesar." 

Composition (3.25—3.55)- 
Preparation of Summary of Events (History 
Note-books). 
Singing (3.55--4-30). 
Voice exercises. 
The Mistletoe Song (“ The Death of Gola ”). 


* THURSDAY 
Arithmelic (9.50—10.30). 
Length Exercises. 
Mark out 55 inches upon the floor. Calculate 
with the foot-rule the number of feet and inches. 
Similarly, discover how many yards in 55 feet. 
Mark out the length of a cricket-pitch in play- 


ground. 
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Find by measurement the number of feet by 
which the length exceeds 55 feet. 
Suggested Problem. 

A boy scores 12 runs in a cricket-match. If for 
one run he moves over 20 yards of ground, how many 
times 55 feet has he run when his innings is complete ? 
Reading (10.50—11.25). 

Continuation of The Cave Boy (Harrap and Co.). ' 
Composition (11.25—12). 

Make up a conversation between a Roman soldier 


and a British prisoner, the Roman seeking informa- 
tion about the land of Britain. 


Drill (2.20—2.45). 
Official Syllabus. 
Organized Games (2.45—3.20). 


Cricket, handball, or football matches between 
selected teams of Britons and Romans. 


Observation Lesson (3.20—3.55). 


Bronze—its manufacture and uses. 
Copper coins (ancient and modern). 


Correction of Books (3.55—4.30). 


Collection and discussion of individual errors 
n in Tuesday and Wednesday's History Notes. 
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FRIDAY 
Arithmetic (9.50—10.30). 


Collected problems dealing with number 55, in- 
volving number, money, weight, and length. 


Free Illustration (10.50—11.25). 


Drawing, for the History Note-books, any articles 
illustrative of the Roman period and culture. 


Geography (11.25—12). 
Examination of the map of England. 
Discovery of Kent and Cornwall. 
Discovery of Deal (the landing-place of Julius 
Caesar). 
Recapitulation of places in Britain already known 
—Lyndin (London), Stonehenge, Mona (Anglesea). 
A journey to-day from Deal to London. 
Watling Street marked (the Kent portion). ` 
Mapping out the course of the S.E. & C. Railway. 
A journey to-day from London to Cornwall. 
Mapping out the course of the G.W. Railway. 


Handwork (2.5—3.5). 
Completion of Monday's models. 


Singing (3.25—3-55): 


Voice exercises. 
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_ The Song of the Women (“The Death of Gola”). 
` The Mistletoe Song (“ The Death of Gola”). 


History Note-books (3.55—4.30). 

Pasting up the drawings collected. from news- 
papers, magazines, and other sources illustrating 
any phase of Roman life. 


A Teaching Note. As the success of dramatic 
history largely depends upon the oral training the 
children receive in other lessons, the following notes 
were made so that it might be kept in mind which 
points, in dealing with questioning by the teacher 
and answering by the class, should be avoided or 
insisted upon. 

A. Monosyllabic answering is bad. 

B. Sentence-answering, if artificial and not the 
natural form of speech to the question proposed— 
_ thatis, if it is merely done to the command, “ Answer 

іп a sentence "—is also to be condemned. 

С. Sentence-answering, ог the delivery of more 
than a sentence in response to a question, is desir- 
able in general. 

D. The way to get natural sentence-answering is 
(after and along with teaching of articulation in 
_ word-building and spelling lessons, or in the pre- 
paration of reading and recitation exercises): | 

To put questions in a form which demands the 
Sentence-answer. ` 
go 
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In object-lessons, history, and geography this is 
a fairly simple matter. The guestions are largely 
commands: “ Tell me about the stem,” “ Tell me 
the cause of such and such an event,” or broad 
guestions, such as, “ What was the result of this, 
that, or the other action ? " 

A similar method should be practised in number 
lessons, say after the needful detailed questions 
have been put, in the lower standards where actual 
objects are being used and the lessons are concrete 
in form. Thus, after sevenpence has been sub- 
tracted from one shilling and threepence the question 
should be, “ What have you done?" or, better, 
“Tell me about it,"—reduced to the simple, “ You, 
Jack!" or the like when the method is, established 
—and not “How much is left?” And the children 
should be led to answer: “ I took sevenpence from 
one shilling and threepence and have eightpence 
left." 

This is carried right through the arithmetic, 
and, indeed, right through all lessons and classes in 
the school, and as a result the freedom of speech 
at which we are aiming for dramatic purposes is 
successfully obtained. 
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I HAVE been asked many times: “ And how do 
you manage to obtain your costumes and proper- ` 
‚ ties for these plays?” Always my answer has 
been the same: “ We make them from odds and 
ends,” : 

Thereby the seeds of ingenuity and intelligence 
are developed. Ready-made costumes are certainly 
more attractive to the eye, but they leave only a 
small impression upon the brains of the pupils ; 
they are more elaborate, but have entailed’ по 
research and no effort on the part of the children, 
and although greeted with great enthusiasm at first, 
their splendours soon pall and their details are 
forgotten. During the days we were dealing with 
the attack upon Gibraltar I took to school the sword 
of a naval officer of that period. Everybody was 
eager to handle it, to draw it from its scabbard 
and wave it valiantly in the air. But next week 
most of the children claimed to have made a much 
better one for themselves, | 

That is the spirit I have tried to awaken ; it is the 
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spirit we should all try to awaken, the spirit of 
emulation—the desire to make and to do. When 
we were children years ago the ‘windmills’ we 
bought were not nearly so carefully treasured as 
those we made ourselves: the beautiful new china 
doll was soon cast aside for the old favourite which 
we had fashioned from an odd piece of wood, and 
wrapped up tenderly in a shabby dress produced 
from a cast-off handkerchief. 

It is useless to consider additional expense—the 
ordinary school eguipment soon swallows up the 
yearly grant from the Committee, while moneys 
gained by periodic entertainments would be but 
a drop іп the ocean of expenditure if costumes 
for historical and other plays had to be bought 
or hired. No! there is nothing to be done but 
to make everything ourselves. Therefore old skin 
rugs provide the dresses for our Ancient Briton 
plays (Book I to p. 83), sheets or tablecloths 
—sometimes very dilapidated—robe the forms 
of Boadicea and the priests, and bean-poles, 
with pointed blades, fashioned from wood and 
bound on with string, make extremely serviceable 
spears. Shields, in many cases, are plaited from 
willow twigs, but the more ambitious children 
brandish the lids from soiled-linen baskets with 
great pride. An old reaping-hook is utilized for 
the Druid’s emblem of office, a cardboard crown 
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adorns the. brows of succeeding kings and queens, 
_ twig baskets and.old bread-pans are treasured 
"possessions of Ancient British matrons, who work 
industriously beneath the shade of noble trees 
(in reality children perched upon chairs taken from 
the class-rooms and grasping in their hands leafy 
branches procured on the way to school). An old 
tin tray lustily beaten gives a good imitation of 
thunder (“The Fire People”), and the occasional 
burning of strips of magnesium ribbon serves to 
suggest vivid flashes of lightning. I am positive 
that from our rough-and-ready properties and 
effects we get as much enjoyment and instruction 
as could be obtained from the expensive appoint- 
ments of a regular theatrical company. 

Moreover, it is so simple to convert a British 
warrior into a Roman soldier (“The Coming of 
Commius" to the end of Book I. The skin 
Tug is discarded for a girl’s pinafore, which is soon 
partially covered with front and back pieces of 
metal-bound armour, made from odd bits of 
linoleum on which have been fastened lengths 
of ‘tin’ cut from old kettles and pans whose day 
of usefulness in the kitchen is over. So that the 
knickers shall not show (which really does not 
matter), they are rolled above the knee, and other | 
Scraps of linoleum shaped like shin-guards are 

und about the legs. A lath sword and a helmet 
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which once has been а bowler -hat complete the 
metamorphosis. The Roman eagle provides a fret- 
work exercise of considerable difficulty if made 
from wood, but a model in stiff cardboard is guite 
as effective. à . 

Later, for the Saxon plays (Book II to p. 57) 
similar clothing can be used. The skin rug is now 
worn over the pinafore, the crowned helmet has 
its ridge removed, and in its place are fastened 
side wings (remnants of a plucked bird), the short 
stabbing sword is exchanged for one of ampler pro- 
portions or for а spear made from а carefully carved. 
blind-roller or broom-handle. Meanwhile leather. 
thongs take the place of the linoleum shin-guards 
of the Roman legionary. : & 

The girls’ hooded mantles make splendid monastic 
garb, with the addition of a length of rope and a 
small wooden cross (“ The Coming of St Augustine "). 
The larger crucifix and the pictures upon poles 
are quite easily fashioned from builders' laths, 
the amount of ornamentation upon them being 
directly dependent upon the manual and artistic 
skill of the scholars concerned in the making of 
them. 

The only changes necessary for the representation 
оға Dane (“Тһе Story of Beowulf") are the re- 
placing of the skin rug by an ample cloak reaching 
to the waist, for which purpose old shawls are 
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reguisitioned, and the drawing-on over stockings 
and knickers of a pair of full-length ‘ pants,’ 
long ago cast off by father. These, wrapped round 
again and again with longer leather thongs, give 
just the desired effect of the leg-covering of the 
Danish invaders. Shields are made by covering 
wooden hoops with some strong material, such as 
sacking, which is later given a coating of tin-foil 
taken from tea-chests, and the double-bladed axe 
is soon made from either card or wood during a 
handwork lesson. ' 

, Theharpsused in “ The Minstrel ” (Book II, p. 71) · 
and succeeding plays call the fret-saw into use 
once more, and an empty soap box, bought for a - 
few’ pence from a neighbouring grocer, provides 1 
material for tolerable imitations of the бахоп 


-instrument. Wires—used in paper-flower making— 


passed from top to bottom aid the illusion, and. 
though the sound emitted is anything but musical 
the voices of Alfred and his companion drown'any 
defects. Тһе Danish flag is constructed from the 
ever useful builders’ laths, together with a semi- 
circular piece of cardboard (half the lid of a bonnet 
box), upon which the form of a raven is roughly 
painted in black ink. ae 

Oftentimes we are at our wits’ ends to know just 
what to use to give the needed impression of costume, 
when an opportune Suggestion from one of the more 
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The Mer 


(Costumes made by the children) 


PROPERTIES AND EFFECTS 


ingenious children smooths away the difficulty. 
And at times so much into detail have we gone that 
I have had children during the morning object to the 
shape of the arches which lead from the hall into the 
“cap-rooms' as being Norman instead of Saxon 
in shape. I have returned in the afternoon to find 
pieces of paper, correctly curved, lightly attached 
to the offending arches to show the effect of properly 
designed openings. The ingenuity of children is 
scarcely ever at a loss. Given a good picture of 
the dress, furniture, or surroundings of any period, 
boys and girls will find something at home or in 
school just suited to the making of an imitation. 
` And it is because of the variation between children 
that it is increasingly difficult to suggest substitutes 
for costumes; one can only lay down general 
principles and leave the rest to the scholars them- 
selves. 

Thus sheets, curtains, and tablecloths are brought 
once more to clothe the courtiers of Canute; broad 
bracelets, brooches, and ornaments are manufactured 
from cocoa tins and other cheap shining materials ; 
while the throne of the king being too large an 
object for us to attempt, we must content ourselves 
by cutting out card and wooden models according . 
to the pattern which individual fancy dictates. 

Edward the Confessor—fortunate individual !— 
was presented with a crimson cloak (a faded window- 
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blind) bordered with ermine (really wadding upon 
which specks of black cloth had been sewn), and 
in future every king, unless engaged upon some 
warlike expedition, is expected to appear in public 
wearing such a garment: The costume which 
baffled us more than any other was a suit of chain 
mail (“Edward the King”), and I believe it would 
have evaded us to this day had we not had a surplus 
stock of grey holland which ‘ took’ ink easily and 
cut up into quite a respectable tight-fitting garment. 
Circular ink lines were afterward marked upon it, 
and, at a distance, the desired effect was produced. 
Similarly heralds’ surcoats were prepared, the coats 
of arms being drawn upon them with blue pencil. 
As a result no window-blind, however faded and 
of whatever colour, is considered too poor to be 
used in the construction of some portion of the 
clothing of medizeval times. 

' The more weighty jointed armour of Crusading 
days (“The Capture of Кісһага ”) is constructed 
from pieces of stiff cardboard (painted over with 
a mixture of Chinese white and black ink), which 
‚ are connected by brass paper-fasteners, and visored 
helmets are produced from materials of the same 
character. Stout cardboard is needed—carton 
soon tears—and once made, the suits will render 
service for many weeks. As far as possible each 
: g makes his or her own ‘ properties’ after being 
. 9 
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“measured up’ by a friend, and in this way in- 
dividual pride is stimulated. There is no careless- 
ness or neglect because the costume belongs to 
another, no grumbling because the fit is poor, and 
no complaining because one child is not quite as 
clean as he might be. Shields are always stum- 
bling-blocks, more or less, as it is almost impossible * 
to get pieces of wood or metal of the requisite length 
that are not too weighty for easy manipulation, but 
a framework of laths.covered with sacking, holland, 


or linen is sufficiently serviceable and quite attractive“ 7 


looking when the knightly device is ‘painted проп it. 


Bows and arrows (“ Robin Hood”) are.made іп E 
plenty from stout yew branches and.split gard den +. 


canes, bowstrings from ` ordinary string ^ (treble 
thickness) knotted at intervals, quivers from card- „ 
board, and targets from the tops of: barrels fixed to 
two of the legs of a, tripod stand. Cross-bows also 
are easy to produce, for а thick piece of wood 
shaped and grooved like à short gun-stock. needs 
but a small bow fixed to the end to give'as good | 
a representation as will be required. 

And so one could pass on through the years 
covered by the plays, offering suggestions, pointing 
out, for example, that the head-dress of the Austrian 
women can be made from rulers placed flat on the 
head and covered with dusters, which are then 
‘fastened beneath the chin; thata bishop's mitre can 
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be made from drawing-paper, lances from bamboo, 
rapiers from garden canes and gum -bottle caps, 
the ample skirts of Elizabethan days constructed, 
crinoline fashion, over hoops, and powder barrels 
“Шот empty size barrels, which any builder or 
decorator would be pleased to furnish ; and that the 
shoes of King Charles are effectively imitated by 
ordinary school boots turned in to the ankles, with 
the leather tongue protruding, hanging down over 
the lace holes and fastened by a tin buckle cut 
from an empty mustard tin. Again, the flowing 
hair of Cavalier gentry is satisfactorily simulated 
by wigs made from unravelled rope, and Puritan 
hats are fashioned from carefully shaped, black-faced 
cardboard. These discoveries, and many others, 
will be most certainly made by any set of intelligent 
and interested children, aided by suggestions of 
parents and teachers, and so it is best to leave them 
to the gratifying task of finding- out how to dress 
_ themselves inexpensively for the dramatic history 
lesson, and pass on to the actual working of a 
stated play. 
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CHAPTER VI 
“THE OUTLAWS ОЕ SHERWOOD ” 


І НАУЕ selected this play primarily because it is 
one for which the children are fortunate enough to 
be well eguipped, both in regard to reading matter 
on the period and material suitable for producing 
costumes and effects, and, secondly, because it 
is a favourite with the scholars, and therefore 
illustrates exactly the procedure we follow in deal- 
ing with any of our simple dramas. It may be 
taken for granted that we have revelled in J. W. 
McSpadden’s Stories of Robin Hood, and have 
gleaned further information from Miss Estelle Ross's 
From Conquest to Charter; also we have often 
modelled in clay, card, or wood the many things 
mentioned therein, and have painted and cut out 
card scenery according to our conception of Sher- 
wood Forest, until our ideas of the period and 
place have become as real to us as the details of 
our own time, and as well known as the paths and 
‘rides’ in neighbouring fox-coverts. And know- 
ing that this play was to be taken during the week, 
.we have made more ог less successful long-bows, 
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and have striven freguently to discharge our clumsy 
arrows (again more or less successfully) at unwary 
friends. In other words, we have attempted to gain 
the correct atmosphere for the proper enactment 
of an incident from the life of the famous outlaw. 
Already the children have selected those among 
them most suited in appearance and manner to 
take the parts of the characters in the play, and they 
tell me they have chosen Grace, our strongest and 
' most buxom girl, because they believe she will make 
a splendid Friar Tuck. Hugh, a sturdy and essen- 
_tially just lad of well-marked artistic tendencies, is 
cast for the part of Robin Hood. Percy, the tallest 
boy in the school, is chosen to fill the réle of Little 
John. Wilfrid, a wiry, enthusiastic child, is con- 
sidered to be most-suited to the character of Will 
Scarlet, and, with a certain amount of humour, 
Ewan, a precocious local organist of eleven, is picked 
out to play Allan-a-Dale, a minstrel. Upon Arthur, 
the most irrepressible comedian of them all, the 
- choice has fallen for Middle the Tinker, while Bertha, 
a girl of quite exceptional dramatic talent, fills the 
‘star’ rôle of the Black Knight. She suggests 
that to Olive, her close friend; shall be given the 
part of Sir Richard of the Lea. 

Monday morning’s silent preparation and explana- 
tion of difficult words has, or should have, cleared 
away all barriers to fluency, so that we are ready 
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on Wednesday morning to rehearse during the 
reading lesson the whole of the dialogue of the play. 
Reading books, clay and clay-boards, or drawing- 
pads, are the needed apparatus for the lesson. The 
scene is a glade ringed by trees and undergrowth, 
with a path traversing it. Accordingly, a rough 
model scene has been made in clay or constructed 
from card, or can be drawn in plan form by each 
child, while, as there are eight chief characters, 
eight pieces of clay roughly shaped into the semblance 
of each person, or eight bone counters, are ready 
labelled with strips of paper. Thus when the stage 
directions are, “ Enter the Black Knight riding, with 
Friar Tuck walking by his side,” two labelled 
figures enter by the path, and are placed in various 
positions in the glade according to the will of the 
children. This plan is followed to prevent con- 
fusion later when the play is actually being acted. 
The first step finished, Bertha, as the Knight, com- 
mences to read her part from the book, and when she 
has completed her initial speech she suggests suit- 
able actions to accompany certain words or phrases, 
which are accepted or altered as the other scholars 
demand. Thus she wishes to make a pointing 
gesture toward the moss-grown bank as she utters 
the word ‘see,’ and a boy suggests that she should 
wave her hands in the direction of the trees as the 
word ‘greenwood’ 15 spoken. Both suggestions 
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are accepted. Then Grace, as Friar Tuck, continues 
ж the reading, and so they go on, each taking turn 
until stopped by the class for some error in speech, . 
punctuation, or inflexion. i 
Here let me outline a simple method of correction 
of reading errors by the children unaided and yet 
directed by the teacher. We have laid down the 
principle—and it is one which keeps the attention 
of all fixed upon the work—that, as any error is 
noticed, a tap with a ruler upon the desk by any 
child, at the end of the sentence in which the mis- 
take occurs, is sufficient to draw the attention of 
the reader to the fact that a slip has been made. 
That sentence must be read again, and if the same 
mistake is repeated a further tap on the desk shows 
that it is still uncorrected. A third trial proves 
either carelessness or a lack of knowledge, and the - 
teacher's familiarity with the powers of the child 
reading determines that point. The scholar who 
has first observed the error now corrects the blunder, 
and the work proceeds. Such correction does not 
mean disorder—far from it: it means keen atten- 
tion, and it breeds a desire to read without drawing 
down upon oneself the fault-finding of fellow-pupils. 
Many children do not mind being corrected by their 
teachers—" He [or ‘‘She”] knows more than we do” is: 
their reflection—but they shrink from being put right . 
by Tom who is younger or Alice who lives next door. 
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So with occasional interruptions the reading con- 
tinues until Robin Hood enters, when another 
labelled figure or counter appears upon the scene, 
his point of entrance and probable position being 
discussed until settled to the satisfaction of all. 
Now three children are at work reading aloud in 


2 ENTRANCE OF Ours 
о 


í 


Sketch-plan oí “ The Outlaws of Sherwood " 


turn until the entrance of all the outlaws, at which 
point more labelled clay figures or counters are 
placed in position near the figure of the mounted 
knight. By this time the sketch-plan has assumed 
the appearance of the accompanying drawing. 
Thus the rehearsal proceeds, figures and counters 
being moved here and there, on or off the ‘ boards,’ 
- or plan, as the action notes direct, whilst children are 
reading, laughing, or singing, singly or in chorus, 
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as the needs of the play demand, until the whole of . 


the dialogue has been taken. 

In the succeeding writing lesson the juvenile 
actors write down their own portions of the play in 
note-books kept for the purpose, transcribing or 
paraphrasing as they please. As the Knight enters 
first and occupies the stage practically throughout 
the scene, it will be best to take extracts from the 
book of Bertha showing how she fits words and 
suggested actions together. 


THE OUTLAWS OF SHERWOOD 
RôLE—THE BLACK KNIGHT 
Dress—A suit of black armour, helmet with visor closed, 


white surcoat bearing red cross at back and breast, long | 


sword, golden spurs, shield hanging from saddle of horse. 
Knight (enters, riding slowly, stops when mossy bank is 


reached, looks round with delight and then turns to Tuck) By . 


my faith! this is peace indeed. See (pointing to the bank) 
yon bank spells rest and content to the weary traveller. 
(Dismounts slowly as if tired, leads horse 10 nearest iree and 
passes bridle over hanging bough. Then he returns to the 
mossy bank, sits down, and finally streiches himself on his back.) 
Court and camp have I known, but the good greenwood 
(waving his hands in the direction of the surrounding trees) 
calls out all that is best in man. 
Tuck. Verily . . . world. 


- Knight (smiling and sitting up briskly). And ye tell me 


that hereabouts Robin Hood is to be found ? "Tis well! 
for I carry a message to him (laugh) from the king. 

Tuck. Yea . . . forest. 
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Knight (turning to Tuck). Judge no man, brother; 
I think no harm of Master Hood, but much do I desire to 
see him. 

Tuck. Methinks . . . way. 

Knight (stretching himself upon his back once morc). 
Aye, man of peace, troll thy lay, for 'tis long time since 
I heard an honest English stave. 

Tuck. Then . . . Hearken! (Sings as knight listens 
attentively, nodding his head in time to the music) . . . trec. 

Knight (sitting up and laughing merrily), Marry! for 
a man of peace thou showest, etc., etc. 


Similarly all the leading characters have been 
writing out their parts, and, as they finish, they go 
into the hall or playground to try over their róles 
in private, introducing and practising such actions 
as they consider suited to the words. Meanwhile 
the rest of the children—those who have no definite 
part to bear, but act as a chorus—are writing out 
their united speeches and learning their entrances 
and exits in the following manner: | 


THE OUTLAWS OF SHERWOOD 
CHORUS ; 

Dress—Green jacket belted at waist, close-fitting hose and 
shoes, tailed cap, long-bow, quiver and arrows, short 
sword or hunting-knife. : 

Robin Hood (claps his hands). Hither, friends ! 
“ Break through undergrowth or Step from hiding-places behind 
trees. Take up posilions in а close ring round the three 
speakers. Nod heads in recognition of Tuck. Examine 
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the knight curiously—discuss and point out to опе another 
his armour and crest. © 
Knight. Оһ... of rangers. (Laugh.) 
Robin Hood. God . . . all. (Wave bows, eic.) 
All. Ayè! God save the King ! 
Robin Hood, Sir Knight . . . heads (лой threateningly) 
2... Share thy purse with us (hold out hands) . . . friars’ 


“lay. 
(AU sing third verse of song.) Etc., etc. 


The writing exercise completed, the chorus make 
their way round the class-room table, upon which а ` 
large plan of the place where the play is to be taken 
—either hall or playground—has been traced, and 
there they decide upon the spots at which each will 
enter or go out, and the general direction of their 
movements whilst taking part in the scene. In | 
this way confusion in the' actual play is checked, | 

haphazard movements from place to place avoided, 
and collisions prevented. Afterward, to finish up 
the morning, if a few minutes remain, the members 
of the chorus take their note-books and go out to 
practise their movements where the play is.to be 
acted. 
Upon returning to school in the afternoon we 
find those children who have been chosen to deal 
-with the scenic effects busy spreading grass and 
moss over two low forms placed in one corner of 
the hall and designed to represent the ' mossy bank,’ 
or putting leafy branches round the walls to sug- 
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gest the tangled undergrowth bordering the glade. 
Leaves strewn over the floor mark the confines of 
the track along which the Knight and the Woodland 
Friar will pass, and placed in readiness is a target, 
which will later be erected outside the hall, so that 
the archers may shoot at it without the effect of the 
shots being observed beyond the stage directions 
given in the books. For it follows that an enormous 


amount of training would be necessary before the | 


children could ‘hit’ or ‘miss’ at will with the 
primitive weapons they have made, without taking 
into account the fact that no room would be long 
enough to enclose an archers' trial ground. On the 
other hand, the action of the play depends upon 
the excellent or indifferent shooting of Robin Hood 
and his fellow-outlaws, and therefore such an ex- 
pedient must be used to meet the case. 

The registers marked, we are ready for the actual 
rendering of the play. The ' property masters '— 
two children chosen because of their tidy habits— 
distribute fitting weapons from the school stock to 
those who have been unable to furnish such for 
themselves; the “stage managers '—& boy and a 
girl who have a certain amount of authority with the 
rest—marshal the chorus at their respective stations, 
and, when the momentary bustle has died down, the 
principals, who have been dressing in the cloak- 


rooms, are ready to enter. 
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Accordingly the play begins. 

It is a fixed rule that each child is free to criticize 
his or her fellow-actors at stated intervals, provided 
that the point noticed is worthy of consideration, 
and as the action of our little forest comedy can take 


but one course, I propose to deal with a few of the | 


criticisms of the scholars rather than with the 


actual details of the play itself. By so doing I 


hope to show how the little faults and difficul- 
ties which arise are brushed aside, offering at the 
same time splendid opportunities to the teacher for 
supplementing former instruction or for insisting 
upon some point which has been imperfectly retained. 

Thus when the Black Knight enters upon a horse 
(a chair) a chorus of disapproval rises because the 
steed has no reins, no trappings, and no body-armour. 
." These have been. left off purposely,” explains the 
Knight, “ because they would hinder the freedom of 
my moveménts.” 

Such an excuse is fruitless, for it is urged that 
knights had to accommodate themselves to such 
difficulties. Finally it is decided that rough hobby- 
horses can be made which will simplify the matter, 
and the Black Knight proceeds. 

But another pitfall is waiting. Our school is in а 
hunting district, and we flatter ourselves that we 
have more than a passable knowledge of horses and 
horsemanship. Therefore it is somewhat surprising 
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to see the Knight dismount on the wrong side. 
Immediately the chorus of protest breaks out once 
more, and the mounting and dismounting must be 
repeated until performed to the satisfaction of the 
most exacting critic. Finally, the horse is tied to a 
bough—the absence of a bridle making this another 
matter for comment—and the wearied traveller 
seeks repose upon the mossy bank. In accordance 
with the actions which she has suggested, Bertha 
(the Knight) sits down and then stretches herself 
upon her back in an attitude of complete restfulness. 
Thereupon one lad notices that “She sat on her 
sword, 5їг!” and another doubts whether any 
knight when dressed in armour would be able to 
assume such a position with ease. The harassed 
‘warrior is forced to confess that the thought had 
not occurred to ‘him,’ and rearranges ‘his’ posture 
accordingly. 

Then an inquiry is made whether the Black 
Knight ought not to remove his helmet when at rest, 
a question which meets with the prompt response 
that such an action would disclose his identity and 
so spoil the play. 

. Some amusement is caused when Grace, as Friar 
Tuck, seats herself to sing the “ Outlaw's Song,” and, 
thinking more of her words than her actions, takes 
up her position by the horse’s feet. The laugh 


which follows is sufficient to show her that she has 
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made some mistake, and looking round she observes 
her error, blushes furiously, rises quickly, and retires 
to some less dangerous spot. 

Two points of faulty enunciation are-next detected, 
for the Knight slurs the ' t' in the phrase “ honest 
English justice” and has to repeat the words five 
times before we are satisfied, while Tuck lays stress 
on the wrong word іп the sentence, “ There is little 
of that to be found.” .It is pointed out that 
‘that’ refers to ‘honest English justice,’ and is 
therefore the most important link in the sentence 
to couple up its meaning with the words which had 
been spoken immediately before. 

Robin Hood’s entrance leads to a heated dis- 
cussion, for when he breaks through the under- 
growth at one side of the Knight-it is urged that 
a Crusader used to surprises and sudden sallies 
would have time to prepare himself against attack, 
if attack were threatened. The outlaw, however, 
claims that the Black Knight and Tuck are so busy 
talking that they would not see him until he was 
upon them, and, moreover, if Tuck saw him he 
would not warn the Knight. 

“What about the noise you would make coming 
through the bushes ? ” asks one. 

"І was behind a tree,” is the ready answer. 

But the rest are not satisfied. They declare that 
Robin Hood should enter after the Knight has 
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passed the outlaw's hiding-place, and then he should 
step forward to take the horse suddenly by the 
(absent) bridle. 

Hugh is not to be disposed of so easily, however, 
for he suggests that a Crusader so ready to meet 
attack would be prepared for an assault in the rear. 
But his argument fails, for his most persistent critic 
remarks that the grass would deaden the sound of 
approaching footsteps. 

Seeing the justice of this retort, Robin Hood asks 
permission to make his entrance once more, and his 
second attempt meets with general approval. 

The next speeches are allowed to pass unques- 
tioned, and now the principals are eager to score off 
the chorus, if such a thing is possible. Woe betide 
the luckless ‘ super’ who blunders in his task! And 
it happens ! 

Thirsting to appear upon the scene when Robin 
Hood claps his hand, the main body of the outlaws 
enter together. 

Robin Hood turns to the teacher and, in a pained 
voice, says, “ Surely the outlaws should enter in 
twos and threes, not in a mass!” The Knight 
also is not disposed to lose the chance of criticism, 

and so ‘he’ exclaims, “I don’t think they should 
come in hurriedly either; they ought to stroll in 
quietly and show me how easily I have been 

trapped.” 
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The teacher is forced to agree with these remarks, 
and therefore the outlaws enter once again in 
accordance with their fresh instructions. But now 
they crowd too closely upon the horse, a mistake 
which Tuck observes with great glee, whilst the 
Knight causes his ‘steed’ to plunge and scatters 
the offenders in all directions. 

And so questions and answers, arguments, debates, 
and discussions follow one another in perfect good 
humour, keeping the whole of the scholars brisk | 
and alert from the first moment of the play until 
the last words are spoken, when a happy group 
of children pass out into the playground to begin ` 
their wordy rivalries anew. 

There I will leave them to make my final appeal 
for a method which has kept body and brain of 
each and every one in healthy activity throughout 
a happy hour. 
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СНАРТЕК ҮП 
CHILDREN'S PLAYS 


A FITTING end to this book seems to be the actual 
work of children who have learned their history 
upon the lines which I have endeavoured to explain, 
and so I submit the two following plays, which are 
the unaided result of home research and school 
instruction. 


THE COMING OF ST AUGUSTINE 
A Pray ny CONNIE RANCE (AGED 13) 


CHARACTERS 
POPE GREGORY. ETHELBERT, King of Kent. 
A MONK. ВЕвтна, his Christian wife. 
A SLAVE-DEALER. St AUGUSTINE, а mission- 
Two ENGLISH SLAVES. ary. 


Courtiers, slave-dealers, elc. 


Scene I. The Slave-market at Коте. 


Groups of slaves standing together, with slave-dealers walking 
about before them. People walking to and fro. Two white 
slaves in the middle at the back. 

Enter Pope Gregory and a Monk, talking together. 
Pope Gregory. It is such a pity that there are so many 
heathens in the world. 
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Monk. Yes,itis! Іопіу wish that I could go and convert 
them all. Sec what a lot of missionaries there are who, have - 
gone out to try and make them Christians, and have been 
killed. If only the whole world could see the good of a 
peaceful Christian life, there would not be slaves as there 
are now. 

Pope Greg. (pointing to the two slaves in the middle). Who 
are those little white boys over there in the slave-market ? 

Monk. “Let us go and see. 

[They walk together to the boys. 

Pope Greg. Who are you, and where do you come from ? 

Ба [The boys do not understand ; they shake their heads. 

Monk. They do not understand us ; let us ask the slave- 
dealer. ў 

Роре Greg. Who are these boys, and where do they come 
from? We questioned them, but they shook their heads as 
if they did not understand. 

Slave-dealer (coming toward Pope Gregory, and speaking to 
the children in iheir own tongue). Who are you, and where 
do you come from ? 

Boys. We are Angles who have come from a land called 
- Angleland. 

Slave-dealer (turning 10 Pope Gregory). They say they 
are from Angleland. 

Pope Greg. And how did they manage to get here? 

Slave-dealer (turns io boys, again speaking their tongue). 
How did you get here ? 

“Boys. We were taken prisoners in a fight between two 
tribes, and so we were sold to some maa as slaves. 

Slave-dealer (іо Pope Gregory). They say they were captured 
after a battle. 

Pope Greg. They must be a fighting nation, and so they 
must be heathens. 
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Monk (іо Slave-dealer). Ask them how they worship. 

Slave-dealer. What is the god you worship ? 

Boys. We worship Thor and Woden. 

Pope Greg. (turning іо the Monk). Poor children 1 
They are surely angels, and not Angles. They are so pretty, 
I think that I must buy them. I will send Augustine over 
to their land, and see what I can do for them. : 

Monk. It will be a great benefit if he can manage to make 
them understand that living a good Christian life is better 
than guarrelling and fighting. | 

[They go out togeiher, followed by the two boys, the ` 
people all turning to look after them. 


SCENE II. The Court of Ethelbert. 


Ethelbert, with sword by his side, seated by Bertha. Soldiers 
and ladies, dressed in the manner of the English, walking 
about. Ethelbert and Bertha ате talking together. 


Ethelbert. Who is this strange man that I hear about who 
has landed, and is trying to teach a new faith ? 

. Bertha. I, too, have heard a lot about him, and from 
what I can make out he must be a priest teaching about the 
Christ. 

Ethel. Teaching about the Christ? Have we not enough 
gods now? ; 

Ber. Yes, but these gods are nothing but wood and stone : 
but if you will listen to this priest he will tell you about the 
true God of peace. 

Ethel. (standing up). Peace! Why, my men would laugh 
at him. We do not want peace; we are quite content with 
fighting. [Ethelbert turns ашау. 

Ber. (standing up and going a]ter him). Will you give him 
permission to preach the true faith ? т 
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Ethel. (laughing). Не can certainly preach the true 
faith, as you call it, but I don’t think he will get many to 
believe in him. 

Ber. May I send a messenger to ask him to come here ? 

Ethel. (walking away). You may do so. 

Ber. (calling a messenger). Go to the wandering priest, 
and tell him that the King Ethelbert wishes him to come to 
him and tell him about the faith which he is preaching. 

[Messenger runs out. Bertha calls her ladies to her, 
and they go away together. 


Scene III. The Camp of Ethelbert. 


Ethelbert and Bertha seated iogether in the middle. Soldiers 
and ladies seated, lying, or standing round the king and 
queen, talking among themselves. St Augustine comes in, 
followed by monks carrying a cross. Everybody looks 
toward them. 


St Augustine (coming forward with the cross) I have 
- come to Angleland by Pope Gregory’s orders, whose wish 
it was that you should know about the Christian’s faith and 
how Christ died for us. You content yourself with fighting, 
while you might be living in peace and happiness. 

Ethel. We could not live without fighting. 

St Aug. You could live far better if you did not fight. 

Ber. (turning to Ethelbert). Yes, that is true. 

Noble. Whatever is that peculiar thing which you have 
there ? 

St Aug. That i is a cross like that on which the Saviour 
died, 

Noble, A cross! I have never seen one of those before. 

Si Aug. Yes, you have! Just look at your sword, which . 
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you do so much fighting with, and you will see that there is 
опе оп it which serves as a handle. [Noble looks at sword. 

Noble. Sothereis! But this sword is not for peace. 

St Aug. (taking the sword). You should never use it except 
you are fighting for what is right. 

Ethel. (standing up and talking to his people). 1 think there 
is something in this strange doctrine after all. (Walking io 
St Augustine) I will allow you to stay here and tell us more 
about it, for I think that worshipping one God is better than 
worshipping two or three gods, and that living in peace is 
better than always fighting. 

Ber. It will be better for the women and children. 

St Aug. І thank you, lady ! 

[Bertha rises and walks 10 St Augusline, and kneels at his 
feet. Не lays his hand on her head in blessing. Monks 
and people go together and talk to one another, while the 
king, queen, and St Augusline go out logether.. 


THE DEATH OF NELSON 
By WILFRED Purvis (AGED 12; SHENLEY CoUNCIL SCHOOL) 


Scene I. The “ Viclory's ? Quarterdeck. 


E 


CHARACTERS 


Loro NELSON, Admiral of the Fleet. 

CAPTAIN Harpy, Captain of ће “ Victory.” 

тет and 2ND OFFICERS, Officers of the e yido 7 

МірѕнірМАМ, a Middy on the “ Viclory. ^ + 

IST and 2ND SAILORS, Sailors oi the “ Victory. 

talking together. Ist 

talking, 
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and watching. the baille. The ratile of musket-fire, ihe 
din of the big guns, and the shouts and groans of men can 
be heard. Enter Middy hurriedly from R. 


Middy (saluting). My lord, my lord. 
- Nelson (looking up). What do you want, my lad ? 

Middy. My lord, one of the French ships lies straight 
ahead, blocking our path. The master gunner awaits your 
orders. 

Nelson. What is the vessel’s name ? 

Middy. The look-out man says it is Lucas’ Redoutable, 

- Nelson (aside). Ah! So, Lucas, you mean to stop me. 
It will take a better craft than yours to do that. (Loudly.) 
Boy, tell the master gunner.to keep back his gun-fire till we 
get at close quarters, then—blow her to pieces. Go. 

Middy. Aye, aye, sir. [Salutes, and exit. 
Hardy. See, they have filled their topmasts with men. 
I fear that those medals you wear will make you a mark that 
еуегу man among them will aim at. 
Nelson (impatienily). Pah! what is there to fear? Have 
I not been in many a battle before? I have escaped alive 
these many times, and, with the grace of God, I will 
Temain alive through many more. Come, my Hardy, throw 
off these foolish dreads. Fear not forme. Look to yourself. 
You are captain of this, my flagship, not to be my nursemaid, 
but to receive and give orders, and to fight. Come, Hardy, 
I have many things to say to you. 
Ist О. (hurrying up), The sharpshooters in the rigging 
begin to fire. Get under shelter, my Jord. 
[Nelson looks up coolly, then suddenly staggers and falls. 
Hardy drops on his knees beside him. 
_ Hardy. Му lord, my lord, are you hurt ? 

5 3 [1st and and Officers hurry up. 

Nelson (feebly). I think they have done for me, Hardy. 
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Hardy. І pray to Heaven it is not so. 

Nelson. I think they have, Hardy. I feel very weak. 
They have shot me through the spine. All is up now, 
Hardy. 

Hardy (to 2nd Officer). Call up a couple of men to carry 
my lord below. 

2nd О. (saluting). Aye, aye, sir. 

[He runs off, and returns with two sailors. 

Hardy. Carry the Admiral down below. Bear him gently, : 
for (aside) much I fear his wound is deep. 

[They lift Nelson up carefully, and prepare to carry him 
out. Hardy walks over 10 the other officers. 

Nelson (to 1st sailor, pointing afi). I see the tiller ropes 
have not yet been replaced. See to it they are done. 

Isi S. Aye, aye, sir. 

Nelson. Do not let the crew see that I am wounded, I 
command you. (He covers his face and breast with a hand- 
kerchief.) Take me to the cockpit, 

2nd 5. My lord, to the cockpit ? 


Nelson. Obey, my lad, not question ! 
; i (They carry him out. 


Scene Il. The “ Victory s" Cockpit. 
CHARACTERS 
Lorp NELSON. 
Mr Beatty, the Surgeon. . 
IST and 2ND ASSISTANTS, Surgeon's Assistants. 
IST and 2ND SAILORS. i 
3RD and 4TH SAILORS, lwo of the wounded men. 
Wounded and dying. 


The wounded and dying lie about, with the Surgeon and тї 


and 2nd Assistants hard al work among them. Аз the 
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two sailors, carrying Nelson, enter, some of the wounded 
look up curiously at the form, the face and breast of which 
are covered by a handkerchief. The place is full of groans. 


Isi S. (stopping). Here's a place to lay him down. 

2nd S. Albright, let him down. 

[They set him down, and prop up his head with a coat. 

151.5. Not much of a place in which to put a man like him. 

2nd.S. No. But these were our orders, and we'll stick to 
them. 

Ist S. There's not much room just here. Move him along 
a bit. 

2nd S. That'll be all right. There's as much as he wants. 

Ist S. But he’s not like a common sailor-man. 

2nd S. He'll be all right. We'll have work enough 
outside. (They turn away in the direction of ihe Surgeon. 

ізі 5. (whispering to the Surgeon). Go at once to that 
man over there with the kerchief over his face. He's more 
important than any of these you are looking at. 

[251 and 2nd Sailors go out as Nelson's handkerchief 
falls off, disclosing his medals and epaulettes. 

3rd S. (lifting himself up with difficulty). The Admiral! 
He’s wounded. Mr Beatty! Mr Beatty ! 

4th S. My Lord Nelson is wounded. 

[All sailors attempt to rise and stare in the direction of 
Nelson. 

Surgeon (hurrying forward). Nelson? My Lord Nelson? 
(The Assistants run up.) The Admiral cannot stop here. . 
(To the Assistants.) Now, you two, do not stand there 
gaping. Think, men. Nelson's life depends on us. Quick, 
one minute may make all the difference. 

[The Assistants lift Nelson up carefully, and carry him 
out, followed by the Surgeon. The wounded men sit 
up, and talk excitedly amongst themselves. 
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SCENE ШІ. А Midshipman's Berth. 


CHARACTERS 
LORD NELSON. MR Beatty. 
CAPTAIN HARDY. IST ASSISTANT. 


Nelson 15 lying in a bed. The Surgeon ts standing by the 
side of the bed nearest the door, while 1st Assistant stands 
at attention at the foot. 


Nelson (rolling impatiently іо and fro). Hardy, Hardy. 
Bring me Hardy. (Pause . . .) Hardy, Hardy. I want 
Hardy. Bring him to me. (Pause . . .) 


Enter Hardy. Nelson turns. 

Nelson (sternly). How is it that you have not come 
before. I have sent for you three times, but always the 
answer came that you were needed on deck. 

Hardy. That is true. I took the first opportunity that 
came to visit you, for the battle rages fiercely. 

Nelson (eagerly) Is the day still going well with us, 
Hardy ? 

Hardy. Yes, my lord. Already twelve of the enemy's 
ships are in our hands. 

Nelson (propping himself up оп his one arm). I trust. 
that the “ Victory ” has done her share of the fighting. 

Hardy. Aye, it has, and, seemingly, it will have more to 
do, for five of the chief ships of their van are bearing down 
on us, and though, having called up several of our other 
ships to our aid, we are in hopes of giving them а good beat- 
ing, still, we will have our share of the fighting to do. 

Nelson. I hope none of our ships have struck. 

Hardy. No, there is no fear of that. 

Nelson. Hardy, І am dying. It will soon be all over 
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Hardy. Mr Beatty, is there no hope? 

Surgeon. I—er—— 

Nelson. . No. Тһе shot has broken my spine. You know 
as well as I do that my case is hopeless. 

Surgeon. I am sorry to say that is truc. 

Nelson. I feel by something rising in my breast that my 
time has come. [He falls back. 

Surgeon. Does it hurt you very much? 

Nelson. So much that I almost wish I was dead. Yet 
(quieily) I would like to live just a little while longer. 


Scene IV. The Midshipman’s Berth. 
CHARACTERS 
Lorp NELSON. CAPTAIN Harpy. Mr BEATTY. 


Nelson is lying as before. Hardy is standing at the side 
of him, while Beatty is at the foot of the bed. 


| Hardy. The victory was complete. Some fifteen of their 
ships surrendered. 

Welson. Good; but I thought there would be more. 
(Pause . . .) (Emphatically) Anchor, Hardy, anchor. 
Keep the fleet together, Hardy ; don’t let them scatter. 

Hardy. I suppose, seeing as you are in this state, that 
: Admiral Collingwood will take charge of all the affairs. 

Nelson (attempting to raise himself). Not while I am still 
alive. Do you anchor, Hardy ! 

Hardy, Shall the signal be given? 

Nelson. Yes, for if І live, I'll anchor. Hardy, Hardy, 
I am going fast. Іп a few minutes I shall be dead ; but, 
for the love of Heaven, don't throw me over the side, Hardy. 

Hardy. No, sir. 
. Nelson. I have given you my orders. Kiss me, Hardy. 
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(Hardy kisses him.) Now Iam satisfied. Thank God I have - 
done my duty. (Pause . .:.) (Feebly) Who is that? 
Hardy. It is I—Captain Hardy. 
Nelson. God bless you, Hardy. 
[Hardy walks out slowly and sorrowfully. Pause. . . . 
Nelson. Drink, drink, give me drink. Drink, Hardy, 


“drink, give me drink. - 


[He attempts to raise himself, then falls back. Pause. . . . 
Nelson (opening his eyes). Thank God I have done my 
duty. 


COSTUMES 


Lord Nelson. Cocked hat, tail-coat, knee-brecches, white 
stockings, shoes, eye-shade, medals. 

Captain Hardy. Соскей hat, tail-coat, knee-breeches, 
white stockings, shoes. 

1st Officer. Same as Hardy. 

end Officer. Same as 1st Officer. 

Midshipman. Straw hat, short coat, long trousers, shoes. 

Mr Beatty. Long-sleeved waistcoat, knee-breeches, white 


stockings, shoes. 
rst Assistant. Straw hat and pigtail, loose white shirt, 


long trousers. 
end Assistant. Same as 1st Assistant. 


Sailors. Same as 2nd Assistant. 2 


A sound like musket-fire сап be made by tapping rulers 
on desk; big guns by raising flaps of desk and dropping 
them again. : ; 


^ 


SUGGESTIONS FOR MAKING COSTUMES 


Cocked Hat. Cut the cloth to the shape shown іп the 


diagram, and, aíter stiffening with brown paper; fold up 
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at A and B, placing pieces of cardboard at C and C. Then 
sew D D D and D' р’ D' neatly together. E is the aperture 


to be cut for the head. With a little adaptation quite а 
smart cocked hat сай be made on this plan. 

Lail-coat. An old ‘swallow-tail’ or morning coat, the 
buttons covered with silver paper, together with epaulettes 
and gold lace made from gilt paper, provides a very good 
tail-coat. 

Short Coat. An ordinary loose jacket, with gilt paper 
for gold lace and epaulettes. 
| Long-sleeved Waistcoat. If a light-coloured waistcoat can 
be got, this, and a shirt of the same colour being worn under- 
neath, makes a good ‘long-sleeved ? waistcoat. 

Shirt. Loose white cricket shirt. 

Knee-breeches. These сап be easily made out of calico, 
after the pattern of ordinary knickerbockers, which button 
at the knee, 

"Long Trousers. Long white cricket trousers. 

White Stockings. The white stockings which many girls 
possess should be worn instead of the ordinary black ones. 

Shoes. Hard black leather shoes, with buckles of beaten 
tin, or those off slippers, will complete the costumes. з 

The cartridge belt for the Middy can be made out of a strip 
of calico. | 

The sailor's hat сап be an ordinary ‘ straw.’ 
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The pigtail can be made of rope, which is pinned on to the 
inside of the hat. 

To make the appearance of having only one arm, the 
person acting the part of Nelson should have his arm pushed 
down his trouser leg. 

Nelson should have a small brown paper shade to his eye. 

Swords can be made with garden canes, with handles cut 
from tin. See A and B. 


THE A 
Orrictr Curcass 
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B с р 


Cutlasses сап be made from laths, with similar but broader 
handles. See Cand D. 
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А SELECTION OF ENGLISH 
BOOKS 


= ISSUED BY — 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & СО. 


A PRACTICAL COURSE IN INTERMEDIATE ENGLISH 


By EDWARD ALBERT, M.A., George Watson’s College, Edinburgh, 
Crown Svo, 224 pages, Is. 6d. : 
This course is designed as an introduction to “А Practical Course in 
Secondary English,” of which Mr Albert was joint author. 


A PRACTICAL COURSE IN SECONDARY ENGLISH 


By GEORGE OGILVIE, M.A., Broughton Junior Student Centre, and 
EDWARD ALBERT, M.A., George Watson’s College, Edinburgh. With 
Complete Index, Crown 8vo, 500 pages, 45. 6d. 
Also in Three Parts: Part І--5/у/г, 196 pages, Is. 64. Part II—Form, 
176 Pages, 15.64. Part ПІ олу of the English Language, 164 pages, 
Is. 64. Also Parts I and II in One Volume, 350 pages, 35. 


“Тһе book has a distinct value ; the exercises areabundant and well chosen, the section оп 
the history of the language is very good indeed, and grammar is treated as the living tutor 
of expression."—77:c School World, 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


Ву С. M. Секкізн, B.A., and M. CUNNINGHAM. Adapted and Edited 
for English Schools by E. W. EDMUNDS, М.А., Luton Modern School. 
Crown $vo, about 360 pages, 2s. 6d. Also in two parts, Is. 6d. each. 
This book ison new lines. The freshness and interest of the material, the 
clearness and detail of its analyses, the excellent practice work and lists for 
reading which it contains will all help to make it such a book as English 
teachers have long been looking for. 


GREAT NAMES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 


In Four Volumes. Ву Ерітн L. Ettas, М.А. 


FROM CHAUCER TO BUNYAN. Crown 8vo, 224 pages, 15. 64. 
FROM DRYDEN TO BURKE. Crown 8vo, 224 pages, 1s. 3d. 


Volumes III and IV in preparation 
This series is designed to include all the authors who are likely to be read in 
schools. Whilst not pretending to be a complete history of English Literature, 
it will serve as an excellent introduction to more advanced study. The series 
below forms a companion set of readings. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE IN PROSE AND VERSE 


In Five Volumes 
FROM BEOWULF TO CHAUCER. By Amy Cruse. Crown 8уо, 112 pages, 15. 
FROM CHAUCER TO BUNYAN. By Edith L. Elias, М.А. Crown 8vo, 
224 Pages, 15. 34. 
FROM DRYDEN TO BURKE. By Edith L. Elias, M.A. Crown 8vo, 192 pages, 15.34. 
Volumes IV and V їп preparation 3 


The extracts in this series are not too short, and wherever possible they are 
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А PRACTICAL TRAINING IN ENGLISH 


By Н. А. KELLOW, M.A., late Head of the English Department, Allan 


Glen's School, Glasgow. Crown 8vo, 272 pages, full indexes, 25. 64. 


The method of this book has been praised by many leading authoritics. 
A series of fifty correlated lessons, proceeding on the principle of homo- 
geneous development, co-ordinates the various branches of “ English ” 
teaching. Each lesson is divided into four parts—(i) Questionnaire, (ii) 
Composition, (iii) Prosody, (iv) Study of Words. A number of Time 

harts, accurately drawn to scale, illustrate the lessons on the History of 
the Language and Literature. 


The Questionnaire, following each poem, elucidates the text in regard to 
Historical, Biographical and Critical matter; brings out the general 
literary qualities and ethical characteristics, and encourages the imagina- 
tive spirit ; suggests comparisons with passages by other writers on the 
same subject ; directs attention to the characters of the personages and to 
the essential emotions displayed; indicates the relation of the text to the 
author’s own ШЕШЕСІНЕН life; and elicits material for the succeeding 
sections, Composition, Prosody, and Study of Words. 


Some features of the sections on Composition are: Graphical Methods, 
showing the build of the composition under review as an aid to Logical 
lysis and a training in Reasoning and Criticism; the Kinds of 
Composition, narration, description, reflection, with fundamental notions of 
dramatic composition; Characteristics of Good Writing and the изе of 
Figures of Speech, as exemplified in the texts studied ; Skeleton Essays 
and Practical Exercises based on the texts. 


The Diagrammatic Representation of the various stanza forms, the 
relation between mechanical Scansion and Natural Reading are the special 
characteristics of the sections on Prosody. 


The Study of Words includes the Diction of the Text and the nature of the 
Author's Vocabulary asa whole; the Structure of the Individual Word ; 
Graphical Methods оГ Word-building; Grammatical Peculiarities and 
Dialect Forms; and listsof Latin, Greek and English Roots. 


The poems introduced for study range from Chaucer to Swinburne. Many 


of the exercises are designed to give practice in neatness of arrangement—a 
valuable aid to clear thinking. 


BUSINESS ENGLISH AND OFFICE ROUTINE 
By А. MERCER. Crown Svo, 200 pages, with Index, 1s. 6d. net. 


This book has been specially prepared for use in Evening and Commercial 
Schools. It can also be used with advantage in the lower forms of Secondary 
Schools and in the upper classes of Elementary Schools, where it will be found 
useful in preparing boys and girls for Council Scholarships. 


Prospectus, of eithenyofrthejebaye willibe sentcposbifree 


This new series embodies in a most practical man- 
ner the ‘“ Suggestions to Teachers” outlined 
in Circular 808 issued by the: Board of Education. 


Complete Course Now Ready 


LESSONS IN SPEAKING AND 
WRITING ENGLISH 


A Six-Book Course. By JoHN M. MANLY, University of Chicago, and 
ELIZA R. BAILEY. Edited for English Schools by HERBERT LEATHER. 


Book I. 56 pages. Sewed, 4d., limp cloth, 5d. 
Book II. Зо pages. Sewed, 54.; limp cloth, 6d. 
Book III. So pages. Sewed, 5d., limp cloth, 6d. 
Book IV. 108 pages. Sewed, 6d., limp cloth, 84. 
Book V. 128 pages. Limp cloth, 8d., cloth boards, rod. 
Book VI. 160 pages. Limp cloth, 10d., cloth boards, 15. 


Section J—Containing Books I to IV, 296 pages, 2s. 
Section II—Containing Books V and VI, 296 pages, 2s. 


Teachers Books to accompany the above in (мо volumes. Vol. I, 
320 pages, 35. 6d. net. Vol. II, 320 pages, 3s. 64. net. 


SCOPE. Theentire work of both language lessons and grammar is based 
upon the freshest, richest, and most interesting selections of literature ever 
ut into a series of books on English. "These selections are not only interest- 
ing in themselves, but they open the child's mind to a love of nature and to 
an appreciation of surrounding life. They appeal to the child's sense of jus- 
tice and right, and often to his sense of humour. The reading, dramatising, and 
summarising of the stories and poems of these books is a delight to the child, 
and in the midst of this pleasure he scarcely realises that he is acquiring 
facility in speaking and writing good English and is learning something of the 
structure of formal grammar. 


THE AIM to make the book practical is reinforced by constant attention 
toletters and useful businessforms. Practice, for example, is afforded in the 
use of the dictionary ; іп the making of indexes and catalogues ; in the pre- 

ration of business letters, orders and cheques, bills and receipts, telegrams, 
etters to newspapers, newspaper reports, reports of committees, letters of 
introduction, minutes of a meeting, and other similar practical forms. 


The highly comprehensive nature of the scheme set forth in these books 
and the methods by means of which the purposes of the authors are attained, 
indicate a mastery of treatment seldom found in school text-books on English 
subjects. 


The order of treatment is educational, simple and logical, no formal gram- 
mar being introduced until the later stages—this course being one of the 
strongest recommendations made by the Board of Education in the Official 
Circular No. 808, “ Suggestions for the Teaching of English.” 


Detailed Prospectus, including Specimen Pages, post free upon 
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LESSONS IN THE USE OF ENGLISH—New Edition 


By Mary Е. HYDE. Based upon the author's earlier experimental 
books, and carefully edited to meet English requirements. 

This course is in accord with the methods now advocated by leading 
educationists, and it is found (о give results impossible under any other system. 
It is recommended by many of H.M. Inspectors, and is used alike in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. It was placed first on the list of types of 
text-books recommended by a Committee of the Assistant Masters’ Association 
in its Report on the Teaching of English. 


SECTION I 


In Three Parts. For First Three Years. Price 6d. each, limp cloth. 
Complete, cloth boards, 240 pages, illustrated, 15. 6d. 
SECTION II 
Practical English Grammar, with Exercises in Composition. 
Part 1. The Sentence and the Parts of Speech. 
Part II. Subdivision of the Parts of Speech and Inflection. 
Part III. Syntax. 
Part VI. Structure and Analysis of Sentences. 
Part У. Composition. j 
Parts I and II in one book, price 1s. 3d. 
Parts I, II and III in one book, price 15. 64. 
Parts III to V in one book, price 1s. 3d. 
Complete in one volume, 352 pages, price 2s. 6d. 


“To anything else ofa similar kind known to me, this little work is as vitality is to life- 
essness. Even in the hands of the most unskilled teacher it could not wholly fail of the 
effects its author Created it to produce, and, on the other hand, the most skilful and original 
teacher would find it an admirable basis for the working out of individual ideas. I consider 
it the best book of any kind used in this school. Imitators will find it hard to improve 
проп."—\М/плллм Тномѕох, B.A., Hutcheson's Girls’ Grammar School, Glasgow. 


SPELLING THROUGH DICTATION 

— EN 
By Tuomas Bennett, B.A., Acton County School. Crown 8vo, 
64 pages, Is. PUPIL’S BOOK (Spelling only), limp cloth, 3d. 


я епа of exercises for lower forms with lists of words for learning by 
rt. 


BEGINNINGS IN ENGLISH 

N L шоло 
First Steps in Oral and Written Language. By FRANCES LILIAN 
gar Fully Illustrated. Large crown Svo, 12 pages, limp cloth, 


This book enables the teacher to get spontaneous yet correct oral expression 
from the child, The subject-matter is full of interest and variety. Charming 
nogues lead REE REY to the use of correct idioms. Clever cma 

о expressive speech. lli i btained as 
ПЕШ ЫС. ре ood spelling and penmanship аге obtaine 


PICTURE STORIES WITHOUT WORDS 


A Series of Aids for Young гар for Free Expression іп Composition. 


By C. dou. Samedi impalethpfistized by eGangotri 


1 


N.B.—“A Treasury of Verse" and “А Treasury of Prose and 


Poetry” meet, in а practical way, the requirements of Circular 7 
“The Teaching of English” and of Circular 808 “ Suggestions for 
the Teaching of English” issued by the Board of Education. 


A TREASURY OF VERSE 


For School and Home. In Seven Parts. Edited by М. С. EDGAR, М.А. 

Parts I and II, 128 pages, sewed, 6d., or cloth boards, 8d. each. 

Part III, 160 pages, cloth boards, 104. 

Part IV, 192 pages, cloth boards, Is. 

Part V, BALLADS, 192 pages, new edition, cloth boards, 15. 

Part VI, ELIZABETHAN LYRICS, edited by AMY CRUSE, 160 pages, Is. 

Part VII, А TREASURY OF SCOTTISH VERSE, edited by Н. A. 
KELLow, M.A., 112 pages, limp cloth, 6d. 

Parts II, III and IV in One Volume, entitled A TREASURY OF 
VERSE FOR Boys AND GIRLS. 500 pages, with Special Indexes. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

This course of school poetry can be unreservedly recommended as the best 
series which has yet appeared. It has secured enthusiastic appreciation for 
its freshness and width of range. As regards the former, no expense or 
trouble has been spared to make the series adequately representative of ‘he 
best copyright verse, and among the many living authors whose poetry has 
been included are the following :— 

Oliver Herford, Gabriel Setoun, Norman Gale, Judge Parry, F. D. Sherman, 
W. Canton, Fred E. Weatherly, J. J. Bell, Will. H. Ogilvie, G. F. Bradby, 
Rudyard Kipling, Alfred Noyes, Gerald Gould, Henry Newbolt, W. B. Yeats, 
Austin Dobson, Arthur O'Shaughnessy, К. C. Lehmann, Walter C. Smith, 
etc., eic. 

“Тһе style of the verse selected is just the thing for active-limbed and 
active-minded boys and girls. The tone is healthy, the sentiment cheerful. 


We prefer these selections to any we have seen."*— 77e Secondary School 
Journal. 


Prospectus with Lists of the Poems, Specimen Pages, ctc, sent post free 


A TREASURY OF PROSE AND 
POETRY 


For learning by heart. In Six Graded Parts. Compiled by AMY BARTER. 
To meet the requirements of the Board of Education 
Extract from the Official Circular №. 753 оп ** The Teaching of English "— 
** In every class repetition from memory should form an essential part of the 
instruction in Literature. There is no reason for restricting learning by heart 
to poetry, as is'commonly done ; passages of good prose should be learnt by heart 
also. Nor need all the pupils in a class invariably learn the same piece.” 
. Book I, 64 pages. Stiff paper, 4d., limp cloth, 5d. 

Books II to V, 96 pages each. Stiff paper, 5d., limp cloth, 6d. 

Book VI, 128 pages. Stiff paper, 6d., limp cloth, 84. 

Books II to VI are bound in One Volume, with Special Indexes, 

Crown 8vo, 480 pages, cloth boards, 25. 6d. 


A Special Prospectus with Specimen Pages sent post free 
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HEATH'S ENGLISH CLASSICS 
Each Volume, 6§ x 44 


This excellent series increases in sales year by year. The books are speci- 
ally well edited'and the prices are moderate. The pleasant style in which 
the series is produced is a great point in its favour, and certain of the volumes 
are recognised to be the best annotated cditions of the particular classics. 


Addisons The Coverley Papers. Edited by W. Н. HUDSON. 
Illustrated. 15. 6d. 

Matthew Arnold’s Sohrab and Rustum. Edited byJ. Н. CASTLEMAN, 
M.A. Limp cloth, 6d. : 

Bacon's Essays. Edited by F. A. Howe, Ph.D. 15. 6d. 

Burke's Speech on Conciliation. Edited by A. J. GEORGE, М.А. 15. 

Carlyle's Essay on Burns. Edited by A. J. GEORGE, М.А. 15. 

Coleridge's The Ancient Mariner. Edited by A. J. GEORGE, M.A. rs. 


De Quincey's Confessions of an English Opium-Eater. Edited by 
С. А. WAUCHOPE, Ph.D. 15. 64. 


Бе Quincey s Flight of a Tartar Tribe. Edited by G. A WAUCHOPE, 
.D. Is. 


De Quincey’s Joan of Arc and The English Mail Coach. Edited by 
С. M. STEBBINS, М.А. 15. 


George Eliots Silas Marner. Edited Ьу С. А. WAUCHOPE, Ph.D. 
Illustrated. Is. 6d. 


Goldsmith's The Traveller and Deserted Village and Gray's Elegy. 
Edited by К. M. Barron, М.А. Limp cloth, 6d. 


Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield. Edited by W. Н. HUDSON. 15. 04. 
Macaulay's Essay on Addison. Edited by A. P. WALKER, М.А. 15. 
Macaulay's Life of Johnson. Edited,by A. P. WALKER, М.А. 15. 
Macaulay's Essay on Milton. Edited by A. P. WALKER, М.А. rs. 
Масашазјв не Lays of Ancient Rome. Edited by М. H. SHACKFORD, 


Macaulay's Essay on Clive. Edited by W. Н. HUDSON. . 1з. 


Масашауа Essay оп Warren Hastings. Edited by W. Н. Hupson. 

5, 

Milton's Minor Poems. Edited by A. P. WALKER, М.А. 15. 3d. 

Milton's Paradise Lost, Books і and 2. With i : 
Edited by A. P. WALKER, М.А. 15. 6d. шу лк ецеш 


Pope's Тһе Шай of Homer, Books т, 6, 22 : £ 
PAUL SHOREY, Ph.D. Illustrated. " 6 6d. and 24: Edited by Pro 


Scott's Ivanhoe. Edited by P. L. MACCLINTOCK, М.А. Complete Text, 
strongly bound, 2s. 


Scott's Lady of the Lake. Edited by L. Du PONT SYLE, М.А. 1s. 6d. 
Tennyson's The Princesa Меј DGtiordiby MGAngoms. 6d. 


А BRIEF HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


By E. M. Tappan, Ph.D., author of “In Feudal Times,” etc. With 
many Portraits and other Illustrations, and with Full Index. Crown 8vo, 
320 pages, 2s. 6d. 
. This interesting volume includes an account of all authors likely to be read 
in Schools, and forms an excellent introduction to more extended study. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE THROUGH ТНЕ AGES 


By Амү CRUSE, author of “A Taag, of Elizabethan Lyrics,” etc. 
With 64 Full-page Illustrations. Demy буо, 600 pages, cloth extra, gilt 
top, 7s. 6d. net. School Edition, without Illustrations, 5s. 


This delightful book-is designed for the boys’ and girls’ own bookshelf 
rather than the schoolroom. The personalities of all the great authors are 
portrayed in a fascinating style, and are calculated to instil into young minds 
a love of literature that will last through life. ° 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF LITERATURE 


By WILLIAM H. Hupson, Lecturer to the University Extension Board 
of the University of London. New Edition, enlarged. 472 pages, with 
a Full Index. Crown 8уо, cloth gilt, gilt top, 45. 64. net. 


Chapter I. Some Ways of Studying Literature. 

Chapter II. Some Ways of Studying Literature (concluded). 

Chapter III. The Study of Poetry. 

Chapter IV. The Study of Prose Fiction. 

Chapter V. The Study of the Drama. ^ 

Chapter VI. The Study of Criticism and the Valuation of 

Literature. : 

Appendix—I. On Personality in Literature; II. On the Treat- 

ment of Nature in Poetry; III. The Study of the Essay; 

IV. The Study of the Short Story. 

“An entirely admirable book. Mr Hudson has placed in the fortunate reader's hands 

the clues to the fruitful and pleasant study of poetry, of fiction, of criticism, and of the 
drama. He tells us not what, but—and this is vastly more important—how to read. No 


one can read this book without feeling how immensely interesting, how immensely worth 
while, the study of literature is."— Daily News. У 


THE MAKING ОЕ ENGLISH LITERATURE 


By W. Н. CrawsHaw, M.A. With Chronological Appendices Lists of 
Authorities, etc., and numerous Portraits, etc. Demy Svo, 486 pages, 55. 
“We have little but praise to give to this scholarly and well-expressed account of the 


making of English literature. It is an excellent book for students, and the general reader 
will find өткеріп it to interest him. It seems to us a capital idea."—/ournal of Education. 


STUDY BOOK IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 


From Chaucer to the close of the Romantic Period. By Е. К. HOOKER. 
325 pages. Small crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


Extract from the Preface.— Believing in the creed of modern agogy, and 
especially in that fundamental article, the importance of the inductive method, they have 
been obliged, in the absence of an adequate manual, to sacrifice much of their crowded time 
to preparing, each one for himself, assignments of reading, bibliographies, topics for study, 
and lists of essay subjects. . . . Most of the sections of the Sway Book contain matter of 
five kinds: a bibliography, a list of reading, notes to the teacher, topics for study, and 
essay subjects.” i 5 
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POETRY AND LIFE 


General Editor—PROFEssor WILLIAM H. HUDSON 

Staff Lecturer in Literature to'the University Extension Board of the University of London 

A Series of monographs on the Poets, in which the principal work of each poct is shown in 
its proper relation to the life of its author. Each volume contains a pp ES selection 
of the poet's work printed in chronological order in the story of his life. The pocms are 
illuminative of the life, and the ‘‘life" of the poems. The selection from the poems in cach 
book is sufficiently large for ordinary class needs. 

The volumes vary in size according to the necessities of cach. Usually the price will be 
Bd. and rod., іп neat cloth binding. Size 63x41 inches. 

VOLUMES NOW READY 
1. Keats and his Poetry. Ву WILLIAM HENRY HUDSON. 96 pages, 8d. 
2. Johnson and Goldsmith and their Poetry. By THOMAS SECCOMDE. 
128 pages, xod. (Shortly), 
3. Gray and his Poetry. By WILLIAM HENRY HUDSON. 128 pages, той. 


4. Shelley and his Poetry. By E. W. EDMUNDS, М.А. 144 pages, той. 
5. Coleridge and his Poetry. By KATHLEEN E. Rovps. 128 pages, той. 
6. Matthew Arnold and his Poetry. By FRANCIS BICKLEY. 128 pages, 


od. 
T. Lowell and his Poetry: By WILLIAM HENRY HUDSON. 128 pages, 


8. Burns and his Poetry. By Н. A. KELLOW, М.А. 96 pages. Sd. 
9. Spenserand his Poetry. By S. E. WiNBoLT, М.А. 160 pages, 104. 
10. Mrs Browning and her Poetry. By KATHLEEN ROYDs. 136 pages, 


od. 
11. Milton and his Poetry. By WILLIAM HENRY HUDSON. 184 pages, Is. 
19, Scott and his Poetry. Ву А. E. MORGAN, В.А." 160 pages, 104. 
13. Elizabethan Lyrists and their Poetry. By Amy CRUSE. 160 pages, 


tod. 
14. Tennyson and his Poetry. By R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON, B.A. 160 


od. 
15. Byron and his Poetry. By Wm. Dick, M.A. 192 pages, 15. 
16. Longfellow and his Poetry. By OLIPHANT SMEATON, М.А. 160 


той, 
17. Poe and his Poetry. By Lewis N. CHASE. 160 pages, 10d. 
18. Horace and his Poetry. Ву]. B. CHAPMAN, М.А. (The quotations 
аге іп Latin.) 160 pages, rod. 
19. Pope and his Poetry. By Е. W. EDMUNDS. М.А. 160 pages, rod. 
20. Browning and his Poetry. By Ernest RHYS, М.А. 128 pages, 104. 
21. Wordsworth and his Poetry. By WiLLIAM HENRY HUDSON. Cloth 


boards, 200 pages, 15. 

22. Schiller and his Poetry. By ҮүпллАм Henry Hupson. Cloth 
boards, 192 15. 

23. Rossetti and his Poetry. By Mrs F. S. Boas. Cloth boards, 160 


, IS. я : 
.24. Cowper and his Poetry. Ву James А. Roy. 144 pages, 104. 
25. Marlowe and his Poetry. Ву JOHN Н. INGRAM. Cloth boards, 160 


eS, IS. 5 
96. Chaucer and his Poetry. ByE. W. EDMUNDS, М.А. Cloth boards, 
224 pages, 15. net. 

The Athenaum.— We find them admirable for the urpose of introducii aders 
to the works of good ets. There can be no doubt in the minds of those who are concerned 
with teaching Engl literature in the middle and higher forms of secondary schools that 
the biographical method of interpretation rouses an interest which disconnected selections 
url e nau US не, is well designed : the books are of about the right 

rinted, and con i 
poems'or р шаг "any roughly about 55 per cent. of biography, and 45 of selecte 
A Descriptive Circular with Professor Hudson's General Preface 
will be sent to any address 
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А NEW SERIES. FIFTY TITLES IN ACTIVE PREPARATION 
HEROES OF ALL TIME 


An Important Series of Books for’ Young Readers, well written 
and suitably Illustrated 


This series will eventually include all the greatmen and women who have 
made a real mark upon the history of mankind. The aim of the authors is to 
· present cach hero in proper relation to his environment and the circumstances 
of his time ; to exhibit him as typifying the great movements in the march of 
civilisation of which he was in a measure the expression. The books will 
therefore record in an interesting manner the life and achievement of the 
central subject in each case, and will also give a vivid picture of the age. 
Whilst primarily designed for young people, the volumes will also appeal to 
the general reader. 

All the qualities of careful editing, good illustrations, good paper, and 
attractive binding which have made the 70/4 Through the Ages Series so 
successful will be found to characterise this new undertaking. 

Each volume contains 192 pages, with Eight Full-Page Illustrations. 
School Edition, 15. Prize Edition, with Coloured Frontispiece, cloth 
extra, Is. 6d. net. Half Leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


FIRST VOLUMES READY IN 1914 
. BUDDHA. By Егітн HOLLAND. 
. MOHAMMED. By Егітн HOLLAND. 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT. Ву Ava RUSSELL, М.А. 
. AUGUSTUS. By RENÉ Francis, В.А. 
ALFRED THE GREAT. By А. E. MCKILLIAM, M.A. 
WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. By RENÉ Francis, В.А. 
CHARLES XII. By ALICE BIRKHEAD, В.А. 
PETER THE GREAT. By ALICE BIRKHEAD, В.А. 
. WILLIAM THE SILENT. By A. М. MIALL. 
. MARIE ANTOINETTE. By ALICE BIRKHEAD, В.А. 
JEANNE D'ARC. By E. М. WILMOT-BUXTON, F.R.Hist.S. 
. SIR WALTER RALEIGH. By BEATRICE MARSHALL. 
. THOMAS BECKET. By Susan CUNNINGTON. 
. BOYS WHO BECAME FAMOUS. Ву Е. J. SNELL. 
. THE GIRLHOOD OF FAMOUS WOMEN. ByF. J. SNELL. 
16. ANSELM. By E. М. WiLMOT-BUXTON, F.R.Hist.S. 
17. CHAUCER. By Amy CRUSE. 
18. GARIBALDI. By F. J SNELL. 


Special Prospectus with Specimen Pages will be sent, post free, 
- upon application 
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ALL-TIME TALES 


A new Series of Supplementary Readers on the lines of the Suggestions 
from the English and Scottish Education Departments. 


Each Reader contains at least Eight Full-page Illustrations. Тһе type 
chosen is clear and pleasing. The binding is limp cloth strengthened with 


tapes. The size is full crown 8vo, 71x 5 inches. 


N.B.—A Prize Edition of this Series is issued uniform in size and thickness. 
Cloth boards, gilt, with Frontispiece in colour, 1s. net. 


I. Old Celtic Tales. 128 pages, 6d. 

2. Northland Heroes. 128 pages, 6d. 

3. The Story of Siegfried. 128 pages, 6d. 

4. Tales from the Eddas. 160 pages, 9d. 

5. Tales from Chaucer. 160 pages, 94. 

6. Tales of Early England. 160 pages, 94. 

7. Fables and Nursery Tales. 176 pages, 9d. 

8. A Book of Nature Myths. 160 pages, 9d. 

9. The Wonderful Voyages of Gulliver. 160 pages, od. 

10. The Adventures of the Caliph Haroun-al-Raschid. 160 pages, od. 
1I. The Adventures of Deerslayer. 160 pages, 9d. 

12. Gisli the Outlaw. 160 pages, 9d. 

13. Old Greek Folk Stories. 160 pages, 9d. 
14. The Argonauts. 128 pages, 6d. 

I5. Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare, Book One. 128 pages, 6d. 
16. Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare, Book Two. 128 pages, 64. 
I7. Tales from Dickens. 128 pages, 64 

18. Tales from William Morris. 160 pages, od. 

I9. Tales of Wallace and Bruce. 128 pages, 6d. 

20. Tales from Malory. 128 pages, 6d. 

21. Northland Sagas. 160 pages, 9d. 

22. Heroes of Old Britain. 128 pages, 6d. 

23. Tales from the Kalevala. 160 pages, 9d. 

24. Fairy Tales and Story Poems. 160 pages, od. 

25. The Last of the Mohicans. 160 pages, 94. 

26. Ivanhoe. 128 pages, 6d. 

27. А Hero of Old France. 160 pages, 94. 

28. Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. 128 pages, 6d. 

29. More Nature Myths. 160 pages, 9d. 

30. Bevis of Hampton. 160 pun im 


31. Heroes of Welsh History. 
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TOLD. THROUGH THE АСЕ5 


Large Crown 800. 256 pp. 16 Plates, Cloth, 15. ба. 


А series of books of entrancing interest for young readers which has become 
thoroughly established in favour. Designed to include those epics and stories 
of the past which have survived the chances of time, reflecting as they do, the 
genius of the nations which gave them birth. 


The illustrations include reproductions from the best works of famous 
English and Continental artists. 
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LIST OF SERIES 


. Legends of Greece and Rome. 

. Favourite Greek Myths. 

. Stories of Robin Hood and his Merry Outlaws. 

. Stories of King Arthur and his Knights, 

. Stories from Herodotus. 

. Stories from Wagner. : 

. Britain Long Ago. Stories from Old English and Celtic Sources. 
. Stories from Scottish History. Retold from Tales of a Grand- 


father. 


. Stories from Greek Tragedy. 

. Stories from Dickens. 

. Stories from the Earthly Paradise. 

. Stories from the ZEneid. Retold from yirik 

. The Book of Rustem. Stories of Persian Heroes. 

. Stories from Chaucer. 

. Stories from the Old Testament. 

. Stories from the Odyssey. 

. Stories from the Iliad. 

. Told by the Northmen. From the Eddas and Sagas. 
. Stories from Don Quixote. 

‚ The Story of Roland and the Peers of Charlemagne. 
. Stories from Thucydides. 

. The Story of Hereward. 

. Stories from the Faerie Queene. 

. Cuchulain: The Hound of Ulster. 

. Stories from Xenophon. 

. Old Greek Nature Stories. 

. Stories from Shakespeare. 

. Stories from Dante. А 

. Famous Уоуа of the Great Discoverers. 

. The Story of Napoleon. 

1 Stories of Pendennis and the Charterhouse. Selected from 


Thackeray. 


. Sir Guy of Warwick. 
. Heroes of the Middle Ages. Alaric to Columbus. 
. The Story of the Crusades. 


The.Story of Nelson. 


. Stories from George Eliot. 
. The Boys’ Froissart. E А 
‚ Shakespeare's Stories of the English Kings. 


Heroes of Modern Europe. 


39. : 
40. The tory, of King Rphert the Bruce ized by eGangotri 
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HARRAP'S DRAMATIC READERS 
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THE AIMS OF THE SERIES 
I. То arouse a greater interest in oral reading. 
2. To develop an expressive, natural voice. 
3. To give freedom and grace to the bearing and movements of the 
young reader. 
THE CONTENTS OF THE SERIES 


Воок I. Adaptations of favourite tales from folklore, history and literature. 
128 pages. Illustrated, cloth limp, 6d. 


Book II. Adaptations of favourite tales from folklore, etc., Andersen, 
Grimm, ZEsop, and “Тһе Arabian Nights” having been freely drawn 
upon, 128 pages. Illustrated, cloth limp, 6d. 


Book III. Similar to Book II but more advanced. 192 pages. Illustrated, 
cloth boards, 15. 


Book IV. The stories adapted from a varied range of interests—dramatic 
incidents in the lives of famous men and women, and episodes of special 
significance from literature predominating. 192 pages. Illustrated, 
cloth boards, 15. 


BooK V. Stories adapted from standard authors. The originals altered 
as little as possible, 224 pages. Illustrated, cloth boards, rs. 3d. 


HARRAP'S DRAMATIC HISTORY 
“ES DRAMATIC HISTORY 
READERS 


Edited by FRED. E. MELTON, Fully Illustrated 


Boox I. The Cave Dwellers to the end of the Roman Occupation. 128 
pages. Limp cloth, 6d. 


Воок II. Saxon and Danish England. 128 pages. Limp cloth, 6d. 
Book III. The Conquest of Cregy. 160 pages. Limp cloth, 10d. 


Воок N: Edward III to Queen Elizabeth. 224 pages. Cloth boards, 
1s. 3d. % 


Воок MET James I to the War of Independence. 288 pages. Cloth boards, 
15. 6d. 
Teachers’ Handbook to all Five Parts, 192 pages, 2s. 6d. net. 


DRAMATIC MYTHS AND LEGENDS 


By A. E. Sims and М. L. Harry. Illust mS 
Each 128 pages, limp cloth, 8d. ~ ustrated by STEPHEN REID 


Book I. Norse Myths, 
Book II. Greek and Roman Myths. 


These volumes are uniform in style with Mr Melton's Dramatic Histo 
Readers, which have already won the approval of many teachers. 7, 
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INDUSTRIAL & SOCIAL HISTORY 
SERIES 


By KATHARINE E. Dorr, Ph.D. 
I, THE TREE-DWELLERS. Zhe Age of Fear 


Illustrated with 76 drawings in half-tone. Limp cloth, large crown 8vo, 
128 pages. Is. 

This volume makes clear to the child how people lived before they had 
fire, how and why they conquered it, and the changes wrought in society by 
its use. The simple activities of gathering food, of weaving, building 
taming fire, making use of the body for tools and weapons, wearing 
trophies, and securing co-operative action by means of rhythmic dances, 
are here shown to be the simple forms of processes which still minister to 
our daily needs. 


Il. THE EARLY CAVE-MEN. 77е Age of Combat 


Illustrated with 75 drawings іп half-tone. Limp cloth, large crown 8vo, 
160 pages. Is. 3d. 

In this volume the child is helped to realise that it is not only necessary 
to know how to use fire, but to know how to makeit. Protection from the cold 
winters, which characterise the age described, is sought first in caves; but 
fire is a necessary means of defending the caves. 


.Ш. THE LATER CAVEMEN. The Age of the Chase 


' Illustrated with 110 drawings in halftone. Limp cloth, large crown Svo, 
180 pages. Is. 3d. a 1 

Here is portrayed the influence of man’s presence upon wild animals. 
Man's fear which, with the conquest of fire, gave way to courage; has resulted 
in his mastery of many mechanical appliances and in the development of 
social co-operation, which so increases his power as to make him an object 
of fear to the wild animals. The way in which man’s cunning finds 
expression іп traps, pitfalls, and in the evolution of the bow and arrow, 
E finally, in a remarkable manifestation of art, is made evident in these 
pages. 


IV, THE EARLY SEA PEOPLE. The Fishing Men 
With many illustrations by Howarp V. Brown. Limp cloth, large 
crown 8vo. Part I, 116 pages, 1s. Part II, 108 pages, 1s. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS 


Upon the Use of the above Four Books of the Industrial and Social 
History Series. Crown 8vo, 128 pages. Price 1s. 6d. net. 


Special Prospectus with Specimen Бае ang Illustrations will be 
n 
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BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


IN TUDOR TIMES 
By Ерітн L. Ел, M.A. With 16 Full-page Portraits. 256 pages, 


with Index, 15. 64. 


А Series of short biographies containing graphic sketches of the leading characters of the 
"Tudor period. The book is divided into five phases—(1) The Kingship ; (2) The Church ; 
(3) Тһе Sea; (4) The Court; (5) The Renaissance. 


IN STEWART TIMES 
By Егітн L. Extas, M.A. With 16 Full-page Portraits. 260 pages, 


with Index, 15. 6d. 
The book is divided into five phases—(r) The Kingship and the Protectorate; (2) The 
State; (3) The Army ; (4) The Church ; (5) Science and the Fine Arts. 


IN GEORGIAN TIMES 
By Ерїтн L. ELias, M.A. Uniform with the above in style and price. 
IN VICTORIAN TIMES Un Preparation 
Ву Егітн L. ELias, M.A. Uniform with the above. 


А BRIEF STORY OF THE WORLD 
By Н. B. NIVER. With nearly 200 Illustrations. 384 pp., cr. 8vo, 25. 


ANCIENT PEOPLES AND THEIR HEROES 


MODERN NATIONS AND THEIR FAMOUS MEN 


Ву Н. B. Niver. Each volume uniform in style and price. Fully 
Illustrated. 192 pages each volume. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, Is. cach. 


THE STORY OF THE GREEK PEOPLE 
Ву E. М. Tappan, Ph.D. With morc than тоо Illustrations and Maps. 
272 pages, Is. 6d. Prize Edition, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE STORY OF THE ROMAN PEOPLE : 


Ву E. М. TAPPAN, Ph.D. With more than 100 Illustrations and Maps. 
256 pages, Is. 64. Prize Edition, 25. 6d. net. 


STORIES FROM FRENCH HISTORY | 


Retold Бу М. I. Енвотт, M.A., Author of “ Hero-Myths and Legends 
of Ше British Race.” With 16 Full-page Plates. Large cr. 8уо, 256 рр., 


Is. Od. 
LORDS' MEN OF LITTLEBOURNE 


A Ficture of Villein Life in the Fourteenth Century. ByJ. С. Anprews. 
With many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 192 pages, Is. 3d. 


This little book is on quite new lines. The author has been fortunate enough to have 
access to original sources of great interest, and the result is a delightful book which presents 
vivid pictures of life in the Middle Ages. 


HEROES OF MODERN EUROPE 


By ALICE BIRKHEAD, В.А. With 16 Full-page Plates. Large crown 
буо, 256 pages, Is. 6d. 
This volume forms a sequel to Dr Tappen's “ Heroes of the Middle Ages." 


IN FEUDAL TIMES 
. Pictures of Social Life in the Middle Ages. Ву E. М. Tarpan, Ph.D. 
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STONE АСЕ AND NEW HISTORICAL 
READERS 


THE THRESHOLD OF HISTORY 


Ву Н. R. Hart. With nearly Fifty Illustrations by Nancy SMITH. 
Crown 8vo, 160 pages, Is. 
This volume follows the same author’s “ Days Before History” and deals 
with the Bronze Age in the same interesting and realistic manner as secured 
such a great success for the earlier book. 


THE CAVE BOY 


By М. A. M'INTYRE. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Is. 


“The story is written simply, but it teaches a most interesting lesson in а naturally 
presented series of adventures which will hold the attention of a boy or girl." — Education. 


DAYS BEFORE HISTORY 


Ву Н. R. HALL. With numerous Illustrations carefully drawn from 
Models in the British Museum, etc. Crown 8vo, Is. 


Prof. J. J. Findlay, M.A.—"'' This story transplants the child to an epoch where men 
and women are themselves children—where the problems of life are the simple tasks of 
economic existence—food, shelter, clothing ; it gives him a practical problem to achieve, to 
make pots for the food, to weave cloth for the tent.” 


CAVE, LAKE, AND MOUND DWELLERS 


By FLORENCE lloLBROOK. With nearly 100 Illustrations. Crown Svo, 
140 pages, 15. 

This little book covers briefly the whole ficld of prehistoric life, and, while 
not written in story form, like “ауз Before History” and “The Cave 
Boy,” forms an interesting introduction to the subject for young readers. It 
forms a link between the life of the past and that of the present; every oppor- 
tunity is taken to explain present-day customs by those of the past. 


LONDON PAST AND PRESENT . 
By W. J. CLAXTON. With many Illustrations. Crown 8уо, 176 
pages, 15. 

INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


By W. J. CLAXTON. Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 192 pages, Is. 


PICTURE HISTORY AND COMPOSITION 


Ву С. H. REED, M.A., Parmiters School. With бо Full-page Plates 
and бо pages of Letterpress. Crown буо, Is. net. : 
The sixty plates in this volume cover the whole of English History, and the 
book is designed as a classroom text. | * 


ENGLISH HISTORY RELATIVE TO EUROPEAN 


MOVEMENTS 
Ву С. Н. REED, M.A., Parmiters School. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 

288 pages, 25. 
This is an interesting endeavour to show the constant influence of con- 


tinental movemenisjupnrthesbistonn ef nucum 198890 by eGangotri 


HARRAP'S NEW ILLUSTRATED 1 
ee y | 
STORY OF ENGLAND SERIES 


In 8 volumes. Each containing some 256 pages | 
and about 150 Original Illustrations drawn from | 
{һе museums, old MSS. and other sources. The 

volumes are attractively printed and bound, and the 

aim has been to interest as well as to instruct. 


Whilst devoting considerable attention to political history, a far greater 
space than is usual is given to the social life of the people. Chapters are 
devoted to life in a monastery, life in а castle, life in the towns, and sports and 
pastimes are adequately treated. Costume and architecture also receive 
considerable attention. Whenever possible old records are quoted in the 
original words, and family memoirs are often drawn upon in order to make 


the narrative more vivid. 


LIST OF THE VOLUMES 


THE DAWN OF BRITISH HISTORY (зоо в.с.-л.р. 450). Ву 
ALICE CoRKRAN. Is. 6d. 


THE BIRTH OF ENGLAND (4501066) Ву ESTELLE Ross. 
15. 6d. 


FROM CONQUEST TO CHARTER (1066-1215). Ву ESTELLE 
Ross. 288 pages, Is. 6d. 


BARONS AND KINGS (1215-1485). By EsTELLE Ross. 320 pages, 
2s. 


TUDOR ENGLAND (1485-1603). By ADA RussELL. Is. 6d. 


THE STRUGGLE WITH THE CROWN (1603-1714). By Е. М. | 
WiLMOT-BUxTON, F.R.Hist.S. 15. 6d. | 


GEORGIAN ENGLAND (1714-1820). Ву Susan CUNNINGTON. 272 
pages, Is. 6d. 1 
Although the central points of interest in this book are the “ Expansion of | 
England” and our connection with European history, the author has by no | 
means neglected the subject of the development of the English people at 
home, in education, morals, manufactures, and political progress. While 
following the main features of the previous volumes іп the series, Miss | 
Cunnington has made some necessary modifications, owing to the complicated 
nature of this period. 


FROM GEORGE IV TO GEORGE V (1820-1911). By ESTELLE , 
Ross. 344 pages, 2s. : : | 
There are few books on this subject that are suitable for boys and girls | 
although no period is so full of interest or of more importance in its bearing | 
on questions of the day. Special care will be taken to make this volume | 
deme guide to the immediate past and a real help to the understanding % 


GEORGE GoHARRAP &GOn DAS WANT LONDON ТТІ | 
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